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McGuffey’s Series. 


McGUFFEY’S New Electic Readers. 
McGUFFEY’S Eclectic Speller. 
McGUFFEY’S New Primary Reading Charts. 


“The.. Mathematical Series 


JOS. RAY,.M. D. 


RAY’S Arithmetics. 
RAY’S Test Examples, 
RAY’S New Elementary Algebra. 
RAY’S New Higher Algebra. 
RAY’S Plane and Solid Geometry. 
Geometry and Trigonometry. 
RAWS Analytic Geometry. 
RAY'S Elements of Astronomy. 
RAY’S Surveying and Navigation. 
» RAY'S Differential and Integral Calculus. 
(Nearly ready.) 
White's Arithmetics. 
The Graded School Series, uniting Menta! and Written 
Exercises in a Patural System of Instruction. 


BY E. E, WHITE, M.A., 


. Late Ohia State School Com'r. 
WHITE’S PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. 
lliustrated. 
WHITE'S INTERMEDIATE ARITHMETIC 


t Answers. 


WHITE’S COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. 
lll. With or Without Answers. 


The Kelectie Series of Geographies, 


COMPLETE IN THREE BOOKS : 
PRIMARY, ... JEDIATE, & SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 


@DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 
1, Unequaled mechanical execution. 
2. Treatment of the subject as a Science. 
3. A Philosophic Plan faithfully carried out. _ 
4. Prominence of Physical Geography : the same 
being interwoven with local geography from the 
nning, 
me Style of language adapted to each particular 
6. Not overcrowded with small details. 
Illustrations new and interesting. 
Complete and accurate statistics. ; 
9. The best School Maps published in America. 
Railroads clearly represented ; the most recent 
nges In political boundaries given ; difference 
of tint for different elevations. Se: 


Hailman's Kindergarten Culture. A com- 
plete sketch of Froebel’s System of Early Edu- 
cation, iy roe to American Institutions. For 


the use of Mothers and Teachers. 12mo, cloth, 
120 pp., illustrated, 
_ Pinneo’s Guide to Composition, Improved 


edition. 12mo, cloth, 162 pp. 


PRICE LIST and complete Descriptive Circulars sent to any address upon appli 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Educational Publishers, 


137 Walnut St., 
CINCINNATI. 
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THE ECLECTIC 


Harvey’s Grammars. 


BY HON. THOMAS W. HARVEY, 
State School Com’r of Ohio. 


Practical,—Concise,— Thorough} 


‘These treatises are based upon the doctrine 
that accuracy and facility in the use of spoken and 
written language are the ends to be attained by 
the study of grammar. 

They present the best of all modern methods of 
lang 

o discussions of mere theories, and not en- 
cumbered 


by lengthy notes, Observations, and ex- 


} ceptions. 


Clear and attractive typography. 

Special attention given to the correction of 
common errors of speech. 

More than Five Thousand exercises in Con- 
struction, Analysis, Parsing, and the Correction of 
False Syntax: 

The namerous exercises in construction of sen- 
tences render these grammars valuable in teaching 
composition, 

versAtiow%s taught from the very beginning. 


Eclectic System 
PENMANSHIP. 


This system is new, and is believed to be in all 
respects equal, and in many particulars superior 
to any other in use. It introduces the fewest pos- 
sible elements, and is, therefore, easily acquired 
and understood, The most business-like style of 
capitals and small letters is adopted, insuring the 
most practical as well as the most beautitul pen- 
manship. Sentence writing is commenced earlier 
than in other series. The numbers run from f to 
9. After No. 4 the books are duplicated, giving 
exactiy the same copies, but in a finer hand, for 


girls. 

Eclectic Frimary Copy-Book, designed for 
use during the early years of school life. Con- 
tains all the Capitals, Smali Letters, and Fig- 
ures, in large hand-writing. To be written 
with lead-pencil. 

Eclectic Bxercise-Book, contains a variety of 
exercises, especially designed to develop the 
different movements. 

Mand Book, or Key, to Eclectic Penmian- 

p. 

Eclectic Writing-Cards. 36 Cards, each 9x13 
inches, having capital letter on one side and 
small letter on reverse. Loop attached for sus- 
pending on walls of the school room. 

Sample-Book of Eclectic Penmanship, con- 
taining specimen copies selected from all the 
Copy ks in the series. 


Eclectic Copy-Book Covers, with blotter. 


Twelve Lectures on the History of Ped- 
agogy. Delivered before the Cincinnati Teach- 
ers’ Association, by W. N. HaAILMAN, A. M. 
12mo, cloth, 120 pp. ; illustrated. 

Williams’ Parser's Manual. Embracing clas- 
sified examples in nearly every variety of English 
construction, A companion to any English 
Grammar, 


DUCATIONAL SERIES. 


the same author. 
of the lange age in 


HISTORY. 


A School History of the United States. By 
W. H. VENABLE. 12mo0, 270 pages, finely illus- 
twated, and accompanied with carefully-drawn 
maps and charts. 

~ .“ We are inclined to prononnce it, on the whole, 
the best of its class and size. * 
are far the best we remember seeing in an'¥@mier- 
ican book of this class ; and the portraits afedarge 
and most of them very good ones,”—7he Wagfon, 


I. Manual of Ancient His , from the ear- 
liest times to the fall uf the Western Empire. 
By M. E. THALHEsMeR, formerly teacher of 
History and Composition in Packer Coll. Inst. 
8vo, 378 pp. Handsomely illustrated with full. 

e engravings of Ancient Temples and other 
istcrical objects, charts of the principal cities, 
and accurate and finely executed double 
maps of the various countries considered in the 
text. Complete Index and Pronouncing Vocab- 
ulary. 
IL Medizval and Modern 
480 pp., Svo. 12 beau- 
e- maps *Volu- 


tinal And accuraie 

minous Index, 

The publishers invite especial attention to the 
above companion volumes, uniform in size, bind- 
ing, and price, the two together py a valua- 
ble, concise, and complete History of the World 
from the earliest times to the present. 


Eclectic Historical Atlas. Full 8vo., cloth. 
dea published). 18 double page, accurately 
rawn, Historical Maps. Invaluable to students 

in history, and the general reader. 


SCIENCES. 


Blements of Natural Pameoerny By S. A. 
Norton, A.M., Professor of General and Applied 
Chemistry in Ohio Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. A new and valuable treatise, embrac- 
ing latest discoveries to date of publication. 360 
Illustrations, Problems and Copious Index. 


of Physics. A Text-Book for 
nd Common Schools, By Sidney 
A.M., author of Natural 
12moy Cloth, 286 pp. Liberally illustrat 
Just published. 

A Manual of Physiology and Hygiene. By 
Ryland T. Brown, M.D., late Chemist in-Chief 
in the Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. 12mo, cloth, tinted paper. Divided 
into fifty Lessons. Illustrated. 288 pp. 


Principles of Logic. By A. Schuyler, M.A., 
Professor of Mathematics and Logic in Baldwin 
University. 12mo, cloth, 168 pp., including 
Analysis of Contents. 


States. Designed for the Jnstruetion of Amer- 
ican Youth in the Duties, Obligations, and 
Rights of Citizenship. By Israel Ward An- 
drews, D.D., President of Marietta College. 
408 pp. Library edition, 8vo, full sheep... 
School edition, 12mo, cloth. 6 


Good Morals and Gentle Manners. By A. 
M. Gow, A.M. A systematic Text-Book on 


” 


LANGUAGES. 


Eclectic Classi€al Series: 
By G. K. Bartholomew, M.A. ~ 
Bartholomew's Latin Grammar. 12mo, 276 


pages. 
Bartholomew s Latin Gradual. To accom- 
pany the author’s Latin Grammar. 12mo, 150 


pages. 
DUFFET’S FRENCH METHOD. 


A Progressive and Practical Method for the 
Study of the French Language, by F. Durrer, 
Paris, France, Aathor of a lar Method for 
Learning English. 

Duffet's French Method, Part I 12mo, 192 
pp., limp cloth, 


Duffet's French Method, Part Il. tamo, 192 
pp., limp cloth. uf 


SCHOOL RECORDS — 
For Common and Graded Schools. 


WHITE’S COMMON SCHOOL REGISTER. 
WHITE'S GRADED SCHOOL REGISTER. 
WHITE’S TEACHERS’ CLASS RECORD, 
WHITE'S PUPILS’ DAILY RECORD. 


Schuyler’s Complete Algebra. For Schools 
and Colleges. Sufficiently elementary for be- 


advanced for those 


Arithmetic, and sufficient! 
igher Mathematics. 


who intend to pursue the 
12mo, sheep, 368 pp. 
Elements of Plane and Solid Geom : 
Complete Treatise in 100 pages. By E. W. 
Evans, A.M., Prof. of Mathematics in Cornell 
University, 
The School Stage. A new collection of Juve- 
nile Acting Plays. For Little Children. Plain 
and full directions relating to Costume, Prop- 
erties, and Stage Business. 
The Amateur Actor. Over — choice 
Acting selected from standard English 
Authors. For Young People. Full and lucid 
descriptions and explanations. 
Kidd's Rhetorical Reader. For Class Drill 
and Private Instruction in Elocution, 12mo, 
cloth, 384 pp. 
Institute Reader and Normal Class-Book. 
For the use of ,Teachers’ Institutes and Normal 
Schools, and for Self-training in the Art of 
Reading. 12mo, cloth, 360 pp. . 


Manual of the Constitution of the Unitea /De Wolf’s Instructive Speller. ~ 


Henkle’s Test Speller. 
McGiffey’s New Eclectic Primer, 
dn Leigh’s Phonotypic Type. 


| Leigh’s McGuffey’s Prim, Reader. 


The Bxaminer, or TEACHER'S Alp. Designed 


Moral and Social Law. For schools and family. 
12mo, cloth. 


M. W. TEWESBURY, New England Agent, BOSTON, MASS. 


to assist candidates for Teachers’ Certificates, 


cation. _ Correspondence respectfully solicited. 


28 Bord Street, 
NEW YORK. 


ginners who have a practical knowledge of 
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x etymology without a rival. 
Mels in defining scientific terms. 
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ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


NEW 
For Parent, Child, Teacher, Pastor, Friend. 
BSP, PHILADELPHIA. 


‘ 


GET 


Wehster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 


3000 Engravings ; 1840 Pages Quarto; Price $12. 
W ebster now is glorious. (Pres. Raymond, Vassar Col. 


Every scholar knows its value. (W. H. Prescott. 
dard in this office. . 4. Clapp, Gov't Pri ’ 
[Fohn G. Saxe. 
(Pres. Hitchcock. 


arkable compendium of knowledge. (Pres. Clark. 
Tue pest PRACTICAL FnGuish DicTIONARY EXTANT.” 
ly Review, October, 1873. 


Ro TO tl. 

‘The sales of Webster’s Dictionaries phrengbows the coun- 
try in 1873 were 20 times as large as the sales of any other 
Dictionaries. In proof of this we will send to re ot on 
application, the statements of more than 100 ksellers. 
from every section of the by G. & C. 
MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. by all Booksellers. 


Webster’s Primary School Dictionary, 204 Engravings. 


Coun House with numerous illustra~ 
tions and many tables not to be found elsewhere. 

IVISON, BLAXEMAN, TAYLOR & 
CO., New 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY 


Recognized Autherit, Departments 


Department of State, 


~~ Department of Fustice, 


Treasury Department, 
Library of Congress. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 20, 1874. 

Gentlemen: The report having been made that 
Webster’s English Dictionary is adopted as the 
standard by national officers, to the exclusion of 
Worcester’s, I take occasion to say that so far as 
the Library of Congress is concerned, Webster 
has never been followed in orthography in print- 
ing its catalogues, reports, or any other documents. 
On the contrary, wherever proofs from the Con- 
gressional Printing Office embody the innova- 
tions wpon English orthography as established by 
the usage of ali great writers, which Webster in- 
troduced, they are invariably returned with correc- 

tions restoring the established spelling. 

Very Respectfully, §A.R. SPOFFORD, 

Lib, of Congress. 


“WORCESTER,” 


THE AUTHORITY OF 


EVERETT, SUMNER, 
MARSH, MANN, 
ALEXANDER, 
QUINCY, 
IRVING, 
HILLARD, HENRY, 
MILES, WINTHROP, 
LONGFELLOW, HOLMES, 
HOPKINS, FELTON, 
THE U. S. SENATE, ant the 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


WORCESTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY (Ilus.), $10.00 


COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY, 1.80 

PRIMARY DICTIONARY, . . 

POCKET DICTIONARY, Ill, Tuck, Gilt Edges, 1.90 

Favorable terms given it oduction. 


‘ 4 
The ‘Franklin Series’ of Readers. 
THE LATE 


Already adopted in many of the leading Cities 
of conntry. 
orrespondence solici where 
“ icited, a change is 
BREWER & TILESTON, 
PUBLISHERS, 


Educational Publishers. 


Adopt the Best Books. 


Mitchell’s New Geographies. 
Mitchell's New Outline Maps. 
Goodnch's Pictorial Histories. 


The New American Readers. 
The New American Spellers. 
The Etymological Readers. 


The New American Etymology. 

Haldeman's English Affixes. 

The Scholar's Companion. 
Tenney's Geology. 


Bingham's Latin and English Series. 
Smith's English Grammar. 
Funier Speaker. 
Oxford's Senior Speaker. 


(In Preparation.) 
Oxford’s Book of Dialogues. “ 
Coppee’s Elements of Logic. 
ALoppee’s Elements of Rhetoric. 


Just Published, 
A New Wall Map of Connecticut. 
$3x68 inches, ii Rollers. Net, $5.00 


Our Publications caw’‘be obtained upom the most liberal 
terms for introduction. ana visits of Teach- 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 


Prof, Olney’s Introduction to Algebra, 


One Voi. r2mo Price, $1 00, This book is designed 
for beginners in Algebra. Its object is, t» make clear to 
the learner at the very outset the object of Algebra. 
This book with Pror. Otnsy's CompLeTE ALGEBRA,” 
price, $1 50, and “ Univ, ALGEBRA,” price, $2 co, form 
the most complete Series ever published ; and also meet 
the:wants of schools and Colleges of whatever grade. 


Patterson’s New Series of Writing Spellers, and 
Exercise Books. 

A Complete Course. “We Spellas we Write.” 
PATTERSON’S COMMON SCHOOL SPELLER. 
Price, 30 cents. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


PATTERSON’S SPELLER AND ANALYZER. 
For Advanced Classes. Price, 40 cents. 


THE EXERCISE BOOKS 


gf to the above, are somet 

NEW AND ORIGINAL, and mus 
amined to be appreciated. The Exer 
full directions for use, and also for clat 
the Exercise Book, large size, bound with Covers, 50 
cents. Price of the Exercise Book, small size, 25 cents. 


SHAW’S NEW SERIES 
ON 
English and American Literature | 
show's New _History of English and American 


This book has been pared with the greatest care b 
Prof. Truman J. Backus, of Vassar College, Golem 
Snaw’s Manvat, edited by Dr..Wm. Smith, as a basis. 
rst. It has been put into the modern text-book form, ad. 
lt is printed'in Jarge, clear type. 


Shaw’s Specimens of American Literature 
Literary Reader. 
Greatiry Enlarged. By Prof. j. H. Marti .D. 

Benj. artivn, D.D. 1 
HOOKER'S NEW PHYSIOLOGY. 


Revised, Corrected, and put into the most form 
for rext book use, by J. A. Sewa t, of the [invis 
well [liustrated. 


State Normal Sc vol. 1amo, 
‘ako. 
Colton’s New of Geographies, 


The whole subject embraced in Two Booxs. With 
three. full sets of Maps, each rate. Study, Refer- 
ence, and Railroad Maps. 


Send tor complete School Catalogue. Address, 
SHELDON & COMPANY, Publishers, 


ers and others interested in school literature, cordially invited. SCRIPT SPELLERS. 
Independent Child’s Speller. 
J. H. BUTLER & 00., Publish ers, Independent Youth’s Speller. 
Philadelphia. 
Send for Brief Course in Arithmetic. 


¢| Clark’s Easy Lessons in Language. 


THE NEW NATIONAL SERIES. 


earn A. S. BARNES & CO. have the satisfaction 
to announce the completion of their new or supplement- 
ary Series of Text-Books, embracing the choicest recent 
works on every subject pursued in our schools. 

They are the only publishers in this country, and, it is be- 
lieved, in the world, who can offer to their patrons, for selec- 
tion, Twe Complete Series of Text-Beoks, 
each independent of the other, and each possessing incon- 
testable merits, peculiar to itself, The elder, or “ STANDARD 
Course,” is composed of such works as Davies’ Mathe- 


Willard’s History ; Peck, Porter, Jarvis, Wood, and others 
in the Sciences, etc. All of these have been recently revised 
or re-written, so as to be fully up to the most exacting mod- 
ern demand, and are sold to the extent of many hundred 
thousands of volumes annually, with the undiminished appro~ 
bation of the public. 

The NEW SERIES finds its raison d'etre largely in the 
demand for “ brief” text-books forced upon us by the crowded 
courses of instruction which now prevail. We believe, how- 
ever, that there is a limit of concession here, is the interest 
of schools, aud our books have not accordingly been reduced 
to THE MINIMUM, but are sufficiently full to aftord a THOR- 
OUGH AND PRACTICAL EDUCATION to those who depend upon 
them for all they acquire. The difficult attempt to reconcile 
the popular clamor with a really adequate course has been 
brought to a most successful issue in the several series enu- 
merated below, of which the publishers are as justly proud 
as of their Standard Course, and predict for them an equal 
degree of popularity. 


Independent Reading Series. 
By Prof. J. M. Warson, 
(Completed 1874.) 
Independent First Reader, 80 pp. 
Independent Second Reader, 160 pp. 
Independent Third Reader, 240 pp. 
Independent Fourth Reader, 264 pp. 
Independent Fifth Reader, 336 pp. 
Independent Sixth Reader, 474 pp. 
Independent Spelling- A 


(Published 1874.) 
First Lessons in Arithmetic. ’ 
Manual of Practical Arithmetic. 
Complete Arithmetic. 


United States History. 
BARNES’ BRIEF HISTORY, 
(Published 1371.) 


Independent Course in Geography. 
By Prof. JAMES MONTEITH. 
(Completed 1874.) 


Geography. 
Comprehensive Geography. 


English Grammar by Diagrams. 
By Prof. S. W. CLARK. 
(Completed 1874.) 


Elementary 


Clark’s Brief Grammar. 


For ADVANCED CLASSES: 
Clark’s Normal Grammar. 


14 Weeks in each Natural Science. 
By Prof. J. D. STEELE. 
(Completed 1873.) 
Steele’s 14 Weeks in Chemistry. ‘ 
Steele’s 14 Weeks in Philosophy. 
Steele’s 14 Weeks in Astronomy. 
Steele’s 14 Weeks in Geology. 
i Steele’s 14 Weeks in Physioldgy. 


[t will be observed that although several of. the writers 
named have heretofore obtained some reputation as authors, 
the books now advertised are not revisions, or new editions, 
but are entirely new works, with fresh matter and novel ar- 
rangement. 

Any of these works will be sent for examination (to teachers 
only) on receipt of the examination prices. (G9 Send for 
Catalogue with further details. 


A. 8S. BARNES & CO., 
t1t & £13 William Street, New York, 


matics, McNally’s Geography, Parker and Watson’s Readers, | . 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


677 Broadway, New York. 


13 & 115 State,Street, Chicago. 


Recent’ Publications. 


Dana’s Text-Book of Geo - Designed for Schools 
and Academies. New Revised Edition, wholly re-written, 
with more than 400 illustrations, many of which are en- 
tirely new. By James D. Dana, LL.D. Cloth, 258 pp. 
Price, $2.00. By mail, on receipt of $1.50, if desired 
for examination, with a view to introduction. 


cerian Copy-books. By the | 
Price, 50 cents—Sy mail on receipt of the same. 


Robinson’s Junior Class Arithmetic. Oral and 
Written. For Graded and Evening ony By a 
ly illustrated wit 


W. Fisu, M.A. 318 pages. 

appropriate designs. Price, 80 cents. 

GF" By mail to teachers, for examination with a view to 
introduction, on receipt of 50 cents. 

The Combination Speller. A Scientific Development 
of English Orthography and Orthoepy. by a full analysis 
of the sounds of the language and adaptation of the alpha- 
bet to a phonetic basis, together with rules for spelling, the 
meaning of prefixes and suffixes, the use of words likely to 
be confounded, &c. Conformed chiefly to Webster’s Di 
tionary. By James W. SHEARER. 168 pp.; price, 70 cts. 
~ By mail, on receipt of 15 cents, if desired for exami- 

nation with a to introduction. 


Military Lessons. For Military Schools, Coll and 
Militia. With numerous diagrams. B Prof, W. T. 
We cxer, Professor of Mathematics and Chief of Military 
Instruction in University of Caliiornia, Flexible cloth, 
175 pages ; price, 75 cents. 

O7~ By mail, on receipt of 50 cents, if desired for exami- 
nation with a view to introduction. 

Progressive Music Lessons. A Course of Instruction 
prepared for the use of Public Schools. (Revised from 
* First Steps in Music.””) BOOK SECOND. By Gro. 
B. Loomis. Boards, 78 pages; price, 25 cents. 

Ee By mail, on receipt of 15 cents, if desired for exami- 
nation with a view to introduction. 

Dana’s Manual. (A new Revised Edition.) Manual of 
Geology, Treating of the Principles of the Science, with 
special reference to American Geological History, for the 
use of Colleges, Academics, and Schools of Science By 
James D. Dana, LL.D., Silliman Professor of Geology “ 
and Natural History, Yale College Illustrated by a Chart 
of the World, and over one thousand figures, mostly from 
American sources. Thoroughly much e 
and almost, wholly rewritten. 1 vol. 8vo, about 850 pages ; 
price, $5 00. 

A New French Grammar. A Practical Course with 
the French Language. on Woodbury’s Plan with the Ger- 


man By Prots Louis A. Lancuecuimr, LL.D.. and 
H_ M. Monsanto, M A. Beautifully printed and hand- 
somely bound in cloth, with leather 550 pages; 


ice, $2 oo. 
By mail, for examination with a view to introduction, 
on receipt of $1 50. 

*,* This work combines the best features of the most ap- 
proved methods, as well as the results of the authors’ long 
experience as practical teachers of the French Language. 
It is equally adapted to class or private instruction, 


{From Prof. CHARLES H. GATES, Instructor in French, 
Brown University.] 

The Grammar pleases me better than any I have seen, 
and my experience is not small in the matter. are 
many things here explained whieh have been quite omitted 
in other grammars, while the arrangement of each lesson 
seems methodical and practical. Especially I approve ot 
there being no sECcoND PART. as it is seldom turned to any 
useful account. I propose introducing thie Grammar into 
Brewn University, the High School, and other establish- 
ments where I teach (in Providence). 


A Manual of French Poetry. With Hisgrical In- 
troductic n and Biographical Notices of the Pringipal Au- 
thors. For the use of the School andthe Home. Cloth, 
pages. By A. H Mrxer, A.M., Professor Modern 

nguages in the University of Rochester. Price, $2 00; 
by mail, on receipt of $1 50. 


‘TESTIMONIALS. 
(From Prof Cuarces H. Gatsgs, Professor of French, 
Brown University) . 

Mr. Mixer’s selections seem to have been made with good 
taste and judgment, and the biographical notice prefixed to 
the works of each author renders the more attractive. 
I shall have much pleasure in making use of the book with 
advanced pupils who desire to make acquaintance with ehoice 
French Poetry. 


[From M. of French, University of 
irginia 

I have found it an admirable book, the selections being 

most judiciously vention ty made, and the excellence of its 

outward form corr ing faithfully to its intrinsic merit. 


French Verbs. (A new Treatise.) Including an_ Easy 
and Practical Meth d for Acquiring the Irregular Verbs, 
and the Rules for the Present and Past Partici Cloth, 
125 pages. By Hennrquin, M.A., Instructor in 
French in the University of Michigan. Price, go cents. 


The Educational Reporter, full of interesting and 
valuable on is times a 
» beari te respective) ay, Septem- 
ber, and will be sent to teachers ‘and edycationists, without 
charge, on application. a 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
Educational Publishers, 
138 & 140,Grand St., New York. 
183 & 135 State _St., Chicago. 
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Number 1. 


How to Study History. 


BY THOS. WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 


It has always seemed to me very creditable to the brains 
of children that they habitually rebel against the study of 
History, as presented to them. Why should any boy 
or girl sincerely wish to know in which Olympiad the 
victory of Corcebus took place, or whether Ottoman was 
or was not the son of Ortogrul. When the witty Mad- 
ame du Chatelet owned to Voltaire her profound indif- 
ference as to this last point, he did not reprove her, but 
rather praised her. He told her that she was quite 
right in her indifference, but that if History could only 
be taught as it should be,—with the really unimportant 
names and dates left out, and those only retained which 
really throw light on manners or great events, History 
would then become for her the most interesting of all 
studies. Then, when Voltaire himself wrote History, 
he carried out his own theories, and laid the foundation 
of the modern school. 

There still remain among us many institutions where 
historic teaching means only a list of names, or a com- 
plex chart, or “River of Time.” A graduate of a Bos- 
ton grammar school once told me that she was required 
in her school days, to put on paper every date that oc- 
curred in the portion of “ Worcester’s History,” studied 
by the class. On a large sheet she made five columns 
of these dates ; she then learned them by heart so thor- 
oughly that she could repeat them backwards, and at 
the age of twenty-two she had forgotten every one. 

Warned by experience, when she herself became a 
teacher, she adopted a wholly different plan: Taking 
the successive periods, she gave her pupils in each case 
a few outlines and a few dates from the manual. Then 
she gave a few questions, of which they were to learn 
the answers for themselves, in such books 1s they could 
find, in the school library or elsewhere. Tney were to 
bring to her all the light they could obtain ; she was to 
add whatever she had. From time to time, wider ex- 
aminations summed up the whole. This method often 
led to prolonged study of particular points. Thus, the 
Reformation occupied one paragraph in the manual they 
used ; but to that one paragraph her class devoted six 
lessons. The pupils eagerly discussed every point of 
the Reformation,—talking it over, Protestants and 
Catholics, together, with perfect freedom,—and at the 
end of the time they passed a written examination that 
amazed her. 

Nor did the berefit end here. Her pupils found their 
love of books rapidly develop, when the charm of a 
’ special investigation was offered to them; and one 
young girl told her, several years later, that her whole 
intellectual activity dated from this course of lessons ; 
and that whereas she had before been content with an 
exclusive diet of Mrs. Southworth, she had ever since 
demanded better food. 

Iam aware that I am suggesting nothing new to 
teachers of experience. I am aware also of the obsta- 
cles to any course that demands original research on 
the part of pupils. But, after all, it is only this flavor 
of original research, on however small a scale, that 
makes History*take any real root in the mind; and a 
single period or event, explored in this way, fixes the 
very facts more vividly in the mind than if they had 
been learned by heart from a neat little compendium- 
table, all conveniently arranged beforehand by some- 
body else. 

Of course History can no more be learned without 
names and dates than a body can exist without a skele- 


as 


ton. But the driest anatomist does not seriousiy maintain 
that the skeleton is the body, and that flesh and blood 


this Christian nurture is three-fold: physical, intellect- 
ual, and moral. 


If for convenience, or for the sake of 


have no business to exist, Yet the anatomical teacher getting better results, we delegate any part of this work 


of History does believe this, and grows indignant when 


to others, if we commit the child’s body to the keeping 


you ask that his department should consist of anything|of nurses, and to the curative art of physicians, his in- 


but bones. For’myself, I believe in the bones—in their 


tellect to the guidance of teachers, and his soul to the 


place. No pupil should be permitted to take merely|tuition of Sabbath-school instructors and pastors, we 


the picturesque and romantic part of any period, with- 
out a perfectly connected framework of dates for its 
vertebral skeleton. But a very few dates will answer 


may thus delegate the work—we cannot delegate the 
responsibility. God willhold us to an account—we shall 
in after years hold ourselves to an account—for the ed- 


for this, and the fewer they are the more likely they|ucation our children receive, whoever may be our agents 


will be to remain in the mind, It is better to learn 
only twenty of these, and carry them through life, than 
to be able to repeat five columns backwards, when you 


in giving it. The teachers are responsible to us, we to 
God. 


We have, then, arrived at a very important and far- 


are sixteen, and to have forgotten them all when you! reaching parental duty in connection with secular edu- 


are twenty-two. 


cation. 


Parents being always responsible for their chil- 


If the principle applies to young people at school, it| dren's education, must always watch and superintend it. 


applies still more to those who, having left school, are 
reading by themselves, or with a teacher. There is no 
young person, I believe, who could advantageously read 


When we send our children to school, we do not and 
cannot, as some think they can, transfer to others all 


the care and responsibility of their education. Unless 


through Gibbon’s Rome, consecutively, or even Ban-|we send with them our watchful solicitude, wrapping 


croft’s United States. But let the student take some 
very simple outline of the facts and proceed to throw 
light on it for himself, and it will soon prove interesting. 
How dry is Worcester’s brief narrative of the settle- 
ment of Massachusetts, for instance! But read with it 
the journals of the colonists as given in Young’s “ Chron- 
icles of the Pilgrims,” and “Chronicles of Massachu- 
setts”—and throw upon these the side-lights obtained 
through poetry and fiction, through Whittier’s “ Marga- 
ret Smith’s Journal,” Mrs. Childs’ “ Hobomok,” Long- 
fellow’s “ Miles Standish,” Hawthorne’s “ Scarlet Let- 
ter,” and Motley’s “Merry Mount.” When you have 
ended, the whole period has become a picture in your 
mind ; and the most thoughtful and serious discussion 
of it, by Bancroft or Palfrey, finds you with a prepared 
and intelligent mind, if you have the time to give to it. 
And if period after period could be followed up in the 


them about as a protection against evil influences, and 
attracting to them all possible influences for good, we 
are unnatural and recreant parents in’God’s sight ; and 
it is more than likely that in future years, the light bur- 
den of duty which we would not bear when our children 
were subject to us, will come back a heavy load of un- 
availing sorrow, and will sit and brood on our hearts, 
when their ignorance shall rebuke us, or their misdeeds 
hame us. 

Applying this principle to the details of ordinary 
school instruction, we see plainly that the parent should 
interest himself in the child’s education, and should 
convince the child that he is so interested. It ought to 
be an abiding thought in the child’s mind, spoken or 
unspoken, that “my father, my mother, are very anxious 
that I should do well in school.” This one influence, 
if the child love and respect his parents, will do more 


same spirit, history would become for you a study of|+, make and keep him industrious and faithful, than all 


absorbing interest, and inexhaustible in its themes. 


other influences combined. The parent will secure this 


It may be said that some of these books are “light| object in a great variety of ways ; in fact, if he really 


reading.” They are light reading in the very best 
sense if they throw light on what else would be dark. 


have the child’s welfare and success at heart, there will 
ordinarily be no great danger of the child’s failing to 


I don’t believe in the theory that only what is disagree- perceive it and to be affected by it. Still there are ju- 


able is healthy ; but hold that labor itself is most use- 
ful when it is applied with a will, and 
will, There is no danger of ms 


great range of historic knowledge 


dicious and injudicious ways of accomplishing the end 
against one’s! which the parent has in view. When this subject is 
acquiring any! brought before parents, great stress is genera lly laid on 
ut correspond-| > isitine the school. 1am inclined to think that undue 


ing toil ; but it is possible so to lay the foundations of importance is attached to mere visiting. Some good 


knowledge that later toil shall be a delight, and the 
habit of study its own exceeding great reward. 


results may come from it. Both teacher and pupil may 
be made to feel that the public eye is upon them, and 


Co-operation of Parents with Teachers. ° 


BY M. H. BUCKHAM, PRESIDENT UNIV. OF VERMONT. 


In speaking of “the importance of the co-operation 
of parents with teachers in the work of the school- 
room,” I shall assume that I am addressing the parents 
themselves. I begin by asserting that parents are the 


may be thereby spurred to make some exertions to sat- 
isfy the public. But a far more healthy and more ef- 
fective supervision would be secured, if each parent 
should keep himself in constant communication with 
the teacher and the school through his own child, by 
watching his progress, by interesting himself, so far as 
he is able, in his studies, by correcting the misappre- 
hensions that are always arising between teacher and 
scholar, and in yeneral by keeping the child’s confi- 


divinely-appointed instructors of their children—that 
parents, not the State, not the community at large, not 


professional teachers, but parents, and they only, are| Whole school. 
school as well as to his own children—and both for its 


sake and their sake, he is bound to do what he can to 
make his own children diligent, teachable, and dutiful. 


responsible for the education of their own children. 
We need to be recalled to this fundamental idea of 
Christian society. Modern institutions and modes of 
thought are obscuring, not to say discarding it. “Ye 


dence, and using the trust for his good and that of the 


For every parenthas a duty to the whole 


It might be objected to this view, by some teachers, . 


fathers, bring up your children in the nurture and ad-|that many parents are incompetent to superintend the 
monition of the Lord,” imposes on every parent the| education of their children, and that such imperfection 
duty of giving Christian nurture to every child—and/|would in their case result only in meddlesome and an- 
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noying interference. So it would in a few cases ; but 
the great increase of earnestness and fidelity in the 
many, would more than compensate for any such an- 
noyances. And I think the teachers will bear me out 
in saying that they would much rather encounter the 
flurries which might attend a universal solicitude, than 
be stagnant on the dead sea of a universal indifference. 
But however illiterate a parent may be, there is one 
service he can render his child which will be valuable 
beyond all computation : he can see to it that the child 
be regular and punctual. Let me say to those~parents 
over again what they must have heard a hundred times 
already, but what will need to be said a great many 
hundred times yet—that every unnecessary absence is 
a serious injury to the pupil, and a robbery of the whole 
school. If you decide to send the child to a public 
school rather than educate him yourself, you must 
conform to the prescribed regulations. That is im- 
plied in the contract between you and the teacher, and 
between you and the whole school. You have no more 
right to break into the order of school by irregularity than 
you have to stop a train of cars between two stations for 
your own convenience and to the inconvenience of the 
rest of the passengers. But not to insist longer on 
this view of the case, it is important that your child 
should understand that, while he is attending school, 
school is the main thing. You cannot impress him 
with the idea that education is something to be valued, 
and prized, and striven for with earnestness and pa- 
tience ; in other words, you cannot educate him at all, 
unless it is made the great thing to which other things, 
your convenience and his fancies, must bend. If it 
makes no great matter if he is an hour late, or if he 
stays out a day now gnd a day then, to do some errand 
for you or to gratify some whim of his own, why the 
whole thing becomes of no great consequence in his 
estimation, and to awaken and keep alive in him any 
high purpose or worthy aim in education is an utter im- 
possibility. q 
One more appeal, I am confident, I may present to 
the heart of every true father and mother, in the assur- 
ance that it will be effectual: Let us all resolve that 
our children shall start in life with a better education 
than we had. The opportunities are better now than 
when we were children ; it is easier for us to do well by 
them than it was for our fathers to do so well as they 
did by us. Far from us be the selfishness and heart- 
lessness which sometimes say—‘“ What was good enough 
for me is good enough for my children.” Let us rather 
say, “God forbid that my children should ever know 
the mortification, the hardships, and failures which have 
come upon me from a defective education. Many of 
my errors it is now too late for me to retrieve, but I can 
help my children and cause them to bless my memory, 
by guarding them against my mistakes, and giving them 
better advantages than I had—and, with the help of 
God, I will do it !” 


The December Woods. 


BY W. WHITMAN BAILEY. 


[Among teachers there is often too great a subserv- 
iency to text-books in the study of Natural History. It 
is with the hope of correcting this tendency that we in- 
troduce the following article. Let teachers endeavor 
to train their pupils to observe minutely and accurately ; 
they will then be prepared to understand and appreciate 
what is to be found in books. The buds o' winter, the 
alder tassels, the pine cones, all are suggestive. In the 
cold months we may lay up a store of knowledge which 
will make our summer studies easier.—Ep.] 


To the lover of nature, the woods are charming even 


_ in the winter. After the trees have cast off their splen- 


did apparel, and the fringed lids of the gentian have 
closed forever, people are apt to think that there is 
nothing to be seen in the forest, This is a great mis- 


‘take. Even now bright colors are not wanting, for 
‘among trees the Conifere retain their green, and among 


shrubs the mountain-laurel is as bright as in June. 

Many of the smaller plants are also verdant—the 
berry, and some of the ferns. The feathers of the last 
droop over the icy streams as if in sorrow at the absen 
of the sunny flowers which made their late companion- 
ship. The green-brier, or round-leaved Smilax, is very 
lovely in December. Some of the leaves are a glossy 
green, others red or yellow, and still others elegantly 
bronzed. Owing to their rigidity, these leaves keep 
well in-doors, and there is no prettier ornament than a 
long vine of green-brier trailed about aypicture. It has 
clusters of very showy blue berries, in appearance not 
unlike the fruit of the little frost-grape. A more famil- 
iar ornament in winter decoration is the so-called black- 
alder (J/ex verticillata), in reality a holly. The foliage 
is deciduous, and leaves the scarlet berries very promi- 
nent. ‘These are much used in Christmas wreathes and 
crosses. The berries are, however, more beautiful when 
seen in the swamps, often glazed over with .a cuirass 
of ice. The Roxbury wax-work is equally showy. It is 
the Celestrus scandens of botanists, also called bitter- 
sweet, in common with the very different So/anum dul- 
camara, ‘the red pods open and reveal a scarlet berry 
within.’ The climbing habit of the plant makes it ex- 
ceedingly graceful. 

As long as there is no snow upon the ground, and 
there occurs an occasional sunny day, we may find even 
as late as this some stray flower of the earlier year. In- 
dian summer deludes.it into a supplementary fruition. 
We have seen dandelions in bloom in Christmas week, 
but for that matter, the Polaris expedition found them as 
far north as 82°, As for the tiny chickweed, beloved of 
canary-birds, its blossoms are with us all winter. The 
severest weather only checks for a time the presump- 
tion of this hardy plant ; it is a member of the Alpine 


club, and might climb Mt. Blanc. Only let the sun 


shine upon it, and lo! outbeams its galaxy. Among 
the weeds that linger latest are the yarrow, the evening 
primrose, and the self-heal. The witch-hazel, every one 
knows, blossoms in November. Certain butterflies re- 
main as long. We have seen Vanessa antiope in sombre 
purple, floating through the thickets like an exiled 
queen, a sort of Margaret of Angou mourning for her 
former grandeur. 

The tangles or brambles, certain species of Rubus, 
preserve their autumn cuvlors all winter. ‘These shrivel 
up when brought in-doors, but in the woods are lovely 
at all seasons It is of the bramble that old Elliot 
sings so sweetly : 

“ Thy fruit full well the school-boy knows, 
Wild bramble of the brake ! 


So put forth thy small white rose, 
I sie his sake. 

Though Wood-briers flaunt and roses glow 
O’er all the fragrant bowers, 

Thou needst not be ashamed to show 
Thy satin-threaded flowers.” 


Spicily fragrant is the bay-berry, which long retains 
its leaves. Its gray clusters of berries survive the fo- 
liage, and are used in making bay-berry tallow. 


Even after the snows have come our walks are not 
devoid of interest. To him who will brave the cutting 
winds and deep drifts to thread his way through the 
winter woods, there will be revealed a wealth of beauty 
unknown to the fireside dreamer. Independent of the 
lovely forms which snow and ice assume—and a volume 
might be written upon these alone—there are the mosses 
and lichens to please him. Hoary beards hang from 
the branches, or gray and yellow spots speckle the bark 
of the trees Here’ and there, covering a fallen log, is 
a mat. of moss, green, velvety, inviting. We impru- 
dently long to sit down upon it, till we think of influ- 
enzas and sore-throats. 

The microscope reveals wonders of structure in these 


cryptogamic plants, and in the still lower fungi also 


‘to be found at this season. The last are often seen 


projecting from decayed trees like a series of brackets 


‘one above another, and each bracket ornamented with 


concentric rings of black and white. There is no bet- 


‘ter time for collecting mosses than the present, for they 


lantain, the checker- | ‘ 
prince’s-pine, the rattle-snake plantain, ‘are now in fruit. Wrap the specimens in paper, with 
| 


ce the locality, name, etc., upon it. If possible, indicate 


the name of the tree upon which it is found growing. 
Whether the names are known or not, collect the plants, 
for by patient study these may be determined. One edi 

tion of Gray’s Manual of the Northern States contains 
an account of them, illustrated by plates. In collect- 
ing, one never knows but what he may be preserving a 
rarity. Such occupation, too, adds delight to a walk; 
for walking without an object is a dreary amusement. 
When we combine exercise with pleasure, the exertion is 
more beneficial in every way. 

We do not pretend to have exhausted the subject of 
the winter woods. Let others see for themselves what 
they can find. We only claim to have shown that even 
in the coldest weather Nature does not abandon us. 
She leaves enough of forest beauty to delight us—more 
than enough to give us occupation. 


Thoroughness. 


BY J. C. GREENOUGH. 


Thoroughness is a word often used, and which may 
very properly be uscd, to denote an excellence of school- 
work. Thorough knowledge of anything useful or 
good is never to be lightly esteemed. Thorough dis- 


ment of manhood. There is, however, a sort of thor- 
oughness which teachers and committees too often aim 
to secure, which tends to waste of time and of power. 

A superintendent of schools recently enjoined upon 
a teacher, as an important part of her work in teaching 
a class of reading, that she should require the pupils to 
commit to memory the elaborate definitions wrought 
out by some elocutionist, and prefixed to the reading 
lessons. “I,” said he, “at the close of the term will 
examine the class upon all these pages, and see how 
well they are recited.” 

Not infrequently have we listened to exhibitions of 
thoroughness in history. Each pupil recites any para- 
graph assigned him, from that part of the book studied 
during the term, without prompting, and just in the 
words of the book. 

On one occasion, after listening for an hour to a rec- 
itation, in which the rules and definitions contained in 
the first half of the arithmetic were rendered word for 
word, by those who, six months before, had begun the 
study of the book ; the evidently delighted chairman of 
the committee turned to me, and said, “ Is not that fine 
progress for two terms?” 

in each of these cases, thoroughness in the statement 
of the words of the text-book, was mistaken for thor- 
oughness in the knowledge of the subjects to which the 
words referred. The pupils who repeated the defini- 
tions in the reading book until the words were fixed in 
memory, painfully wasted time that should have been 
pleasantly employed in learning to read. Those who 
recited the paragraphs from the book of history, in 
committing the words, with little conception of the 
events described, and knowing nothing of the signifi- 
cance of those events, gained a knowledge of history 
widely disproportionate to the labor expended. 

The “skillful arithmeticians,” as they were termed 
by the more than satisfied chairman, could not perform 
problems in addition without counting their fingers. 

In many of our schools, verbal accuracy is sought in 
such a way as to veil the truth which the words were 
intended to express. In teaching facts the first duty of 
the teacher is to present the real object of study to the 
pupil, and not statements respecting it. By the activity 


of his own powers, under the guidance of a teacher. the 
pupil should gain his knowledge. When the pupil has 


cipline, in accordance with right principles, is an ele-~ 
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obtained the correct ideas, he is ready for the statement 
of his ideas,—and not before. In learning the facts 
that constitute the elements of natural science, it is 
now conceded that no other method is allowable, and 
the same method should be pursued in all elementary 
teaching. By reading or studying a text-book, a pupil 
can gain real knowledge, only when he understands the 
meaning of the words he reads. To understand the 
meaning of words, he must first study other things than 
words. 

All facts are not equally worthy of an abiding 
place in memory, and those facts that must be 
remembered are not always best remembered by 
repeating verbal statements. Those facts, from which 
the pupil is led to deduce a general or scientific 
truth, will be remembered better by remembering the 
general truth than by the repetition of the verbal state- 
ment of those facts. 

The teacher should be thorough in determining what 
facts to teach, and in so illustrating and using the facts 
to be remembered, that the pupil, by the primary laws 
’ of memory, will retain the knowledge gained. The 
teacher should be thorough in leading the pupil to de- 
duce, for himself, from facts, the general principles of 
the sciences taught. The teacher should be thorough, 
after the pupil has gained important ideas, in securing 
simplicity and accuracy in stating those ideas. The 
teacher may then be thorough in leading the pupil to 
fix in mind the verbal statement thus reached. 


How to Teach Composition. 


BY J. E. VOSE, FRANCESTOWN ACADEMY, N. H. 


“T hate composition !” Every scholar says it, and 
most teachers, too, for that matter. J? is the teacher's 
fault. For composition is one of the most difficult of 
arts, and we give almost no instruction upon it. Yet 
there is no subject of more importance. All have more. 
or less writing to do. Not one in fifty of us can write a 
page of correct English. And this with all our boasted 
systems of education. Is it not a result to be ashamed 
of? Nor is there any need of it; for with a tithe of 
the attention that we give to arithmetic, or to abstract 
grammar, all our children could be made fair compos- 
ers. If the text-books give us nothing usable on the 
subject, we must construct something for ourselves. 
For teach this subject we must ; it has been let go long 
enough. Whatever else we fail in, for decency’s sake 
let us learn to write our own mother tongue. 

The following simple plan is presented as one that 
has been tested several years in the schoolroom. It 
may be no better than the old modes—it cannot well 
be worse. 


OUTLINE OF A SYSTEM. 


I. Tae Senrence.—What it is - Capitals—Puncty- 
ation—Brevity and Clearness—Drill, Drill, Drill! 

II. Tue 
ten Exércises—Subjects—Order and Connection. 

Ill. Tut THeme.—The Skeleton or Brief. 

IV. The Critical Study of Niceties. English Liter- 
ature, 

I. Tue SenTENCE.—This is the every child 
can use it; hence begin with this. A sentence is a 
Statement, Drill the class in making distinct statements 
—not double or complex ones, as “ John runs and plays,” 
but always simp/z, either long or short: “John slides 
down hill,” “The grand old trees on the hillside wave 
proudly in the wind.” Begin with short sentences, and 
expand by degrees. Two or three days of oral drill 
will give most students a fair idea of the simple spoken 
Sentence, Then begin writing or printing. Commonly 
a sentence begins with a capital and ends with a period, 
.and there are no other capitals in it, except proper 
names, etc. Explain and illustrate this.. Have every 
Student write four sentences on any subject, each in the 
form of a paragraph (to keep them distinct), like this: 


“THE Ox.” 

The ox is A verry useful Animal 

Thay are of grate use to Men in plowing and draw- 
ing loads.” Etc., etc. 

Now the children exchange papers and check every 
mistake. Thus, in the first sentence above, there would 
be four crosses, over A, verry, and Animal, and at the 
close ; in the second, over they, grate, and Men. The: 
teacher then examines to see if every mistake is 
checked, and explains any corrections if necessary. 
The next day the class copy these exercises corrected 
into their Exercise Books. These should be daily ex- 
ercises, and may be quite short if time presses. Com- 
plex and compound sentences may be gradually intro- 
duced. Brevity, accuracy, neatness in expression, 
should be taught and insisted on. As soon as some 
proficiency is attained, the simple principles of punctu- 
ation may be taught. A fundamental principle all the 
while is, that the child is to learn to write precisely as 


jhe learned to talk, by constant repetition and correc- 


tion —till he writes correctly by mere force of habit. 
Hence the necessity of system, of constant variety— 
changing sentences in every possible way—of patience, 
labor, on the part of the teacher, and of incessant 
DRILL, 

Il. THe ParaGrapu.—The sentence being matured, 
the rest is easy. The drill on the Paragraph may be as 
follows: Kach student is provided with a sheet of fools- 
cap. An easy subject is taken, say, 4 Brook. The 
first exercise should be four sentences in ome paragraph 
on the channed of the brook—the bottom, rocks, sand, 
etc, of the channel—wot a word about anything else. 
Then, leaving one line blank, put the next day’s exer- 
cise below this—a paragraph of four sentences on the 
banks and what grow there. A third paragraph in the 
same way may treat of the shes, etc., in the brook ; a 
fourth of the animals, etc., on the banks ; a fifth of 
the wses of the brook. 


Here ‘is ¢ompositior’ (never use the word !)—| 


five four-sentence paragraphs, each on a simple part of 
the subject. Drills of this sort should be multiplied 
till the class fully understand what a paragraph means, 
namely, a collection of sen:ences touching one point of 
a subject 

Conversational exercises are important, about what 
any one has seen, heard, read, thought, that interests 
him, each student rising and telling his story in his 
own words easily and neatly. The next day let each one 
write out what he said. Allow no inaccurate, slovenly 
work, but require each exercise to be rewritten till it is 
right. 

Subjects should always be chosen by the teacher. 
Take the simplest every-day things: What you saw on 
the way to school ; Describe the Stove, the Desk, the 
School-Room ; What is in your fathéf’s Barn? Store? 
Shop? Office? Tell about your Steers — Flowers— 
Baby-kitten. An infinite variety may be had by writ- 
ing Letters, Invitations, Notices, Advertisements, 
Deeds, Notes, Orders, etc.,—the common things that 
people blunder so about. ‘all attention all along to 
the proper order and connection of the paragraph. 

III. THe Tueme.—Here, at the top of the pyramid, 
is where students usually begin; and having laid no 
foundation, of course they fail. In teaching the Theme 
the stress is to be laid on the connection of the para- 
graphs. Take atheme and show what paragraphs it 
should have, and their sequence. The following will il- 
illustrate : 

EARMING. 

(b) Its Antiquity. 

(a) Necessity. 

(b) Occupation of the Majority. 

(b) Honorable. 

(c) Illustrious Farmers. 

(c) Retiring from Business to a Farm. 

(a) Pleasures. 

(a) Healthfulness. 

(b) Independence. 


(c) Gives time for Thought and Study. 

(c) What Farmers Ought to Know. 

(d) Brings a man close to Nature. 

(d) Ought to make him religious. 

(e) Seldom all realized, but we see the Possibilities. 

(e) Ennobles the Whole Man, hence the Noblest 
Employment. 

The student has the subject Farming. He wishes to 
work it up into a theme, and we are to show him how. 
For the. first exercise let him take the three heads 
marked (a) above, and write a good paragraph on each, 
—the Vecessity, the Pleasure, and the Healthfuiness of 
Farming. He has a composition. Now the great diffi- 
culty is to hold students to a subject till they master it. 
Hold him to this same subject for a next exercise, also, 
and a next, and a next. The second exercise should 
consist of a paragraph on each head above marked 
(a), (b), in their order, the three old paragraphs (a), 
being recast and set in their proper places. He should 
recast the three in one day, write the other four in a 
day each, and copy out on the sixth day. In other 
words, teach him that #ime is an important element in 
composition—time for thought and care. The next 
week, he writes paragraph (a), (b), (c), entirely and 
thoroughly revising the seven old ones, (a), (b). The 
next week he writes a fourth exercise in the same way, 
recasting and adding paragraphs (d); the next week 
another, adding (e). Now let him carefully rewrite the 
whole, and he has his theme He has had six exercises 
and rewritten parts of it from one to five times, and he 
is a stupid boy indeed if he has not a very creditable 
performance. 

He has also learned the great secret of the minister 
and the lawyer, viz.: the art of making a skeleton or 
brief. He should now be drilled on this, being required 
to choose subjects of his own and make outlines or 
skeletons of them. Insist on /ogic here — the proper 
heads and the proper sequence. Drill on it relent- 
lessly, for here nine-tenths of our public speaking is a 
failure—it makes no point. Let him expand his briefs 
into themes. When he can both owéline and expand his 
subjects fairly, the teacher’s work with him is well-nigh 
done. 

Taught in this way Composition becomes a pleasure ; 
children grow enthusiastic over it ; grammar, the study 
of language, and the power of language, have ever an 
increasing beauty tothem. They grow earnest for 
something more. The need is felt of a knowledge of 
other languages. Especially does the final step in the 
mastery of our own tongue become possible, namely : 

IV. Tue Critica, Stupy or EnGiisn.—Not mere 
“ parsing” or “ analyzing,” but the thorough dissecting 
and then synthesizing of everything from the simplest oral 
element up through, —the letter, the syllable, the word, 
the sentence, to the finished theme. When scholars 
sharpened in the vse of words by drills like these come 
up from our common schools to the study of our wigher 
literature, what keenness and appreciation will they 
bring to the work compared with what they do now. 
And warming towards the wonders and beauties of lan- 
guage, they will trace its history and changes with in- 
creasing delight back through Shakespeare and Spen- 
cer to Chaucer and the rough Anglo-Saxon, and out 
through the German brotherhood, till the study of. Eng- 
lish shall stand full abreast with the Classics as one of 
the most potent means of discipline that we possess. 
The power is in our own hands. We must wield ‘it 
through the common schools. 


Public Schools and the State. 


BY PROF. HIRAM ORCUTT. 


There is an inseparable relation between home and~ 
school training and both are essential to the welfare of 
the State. Indeed, the State (under a free government 


‘like our own) is what the family and school have made it. 


And what is the character of the public school? Iv is 
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neither entirely domestic,. scholastic, nor ecclesiastic ; 
and yet it has a close connection with the family, the 
university, and the church. It must be, in an impor- 
tant sense, a political institution, and is the very corner- 
stone of our government. In it American children 
have their first drill in public life, and there can be no 
substitute for the discipline in citizenship which they 
there receive. The American public school is a little 
republic, where our children are first taught to live to- 
gether under a common system of law, governed by of- 
ficials whose authority is sustained by the whole power 
of the State. During the period of school life, they 
- there rehearse every phase of the public life of their 
country. Hence, there they should receive that rudi- 
mentary knowledge and mental illumination which will 
help them to become intelligent citizens. There, if 
anywhere, they must gain the important instruction in 
personal character as related to others living under law. 
And there they may learn how to conduct themselves in 
their relations to their fellow men, and to respect their 
rights. 
Family life is exclusive, business relations are clan- 
nish in their tendency, and strong prejudices often in- 
fluence individual members of houses, churches, literary 
and professional cliques; how important, therefore, 
that discipline of manhood and womanhood which alone 
can fit our children for American citizenship. And 
yet, where else, except in the public school, can the 
masses receive instruction pertaining to public life and 
- public virtue? The public school stands next above 
the family ; and is the first step out of that divine in- 
stitution in the organization which we call the State. 
Now, if we can determine what is the most essential 
clement of our national prosperity, we shall understand 
what is the most important lesson to be taught in our 
common schools. And can any doubt that that ele- 
ment is public virtue? There was no question among 


lished the American public school about its might a 
duty to teach morality. Indeed, the original common 
school of our free States was a seminary of earnest, 
moral patriotism. Moral instruction bore a larger pro- 
portion to the entire work of the school. The Bible 
was the reading-book. The master who failed to main- 
tain a high standard of character, and who could not 
control his school, was turned out. And who can 
doubt that the moral and patriotic culture se@ured in 
the old school house of that day, was one of the most 
powerful elements of our national success? The com- 
mion school of our day has made great progress in the 
line of outward accommodation, and methods of sci- 
entific and literary cultivation ; but may we not fear 
that it is losing its original power as the national 
teacher of public character? Asa scientific agency, it 
has been r.uch enlarged; but is it not in danger of 
losing that which once made it our national sheet- 
anchor, and the natural teacher of public virtue, and the 
training school of American citizenship? Is not in- 
struction in morals and patriotism too much neglected, 
and intellectual brilliancy, under the name of “ culture,” 
too highly extolled ? 

These are thoughts and questions worth our careful 
consideration. We should guard with scrupulous care 
these channels through which flow the life-blood of the 
nation, lest that blood should be contaminated and im- 
part disease and death to the body politic. 

The people’s school is the nation’s birth-right : it 
should be located on every hill-top and in every valley, 
throughout the length and breadth of this vast country ; 
it should receive the fostering care of every State and 
central government ; it should bring within its enclosure, 
for culture and instruction, all children of proper age, 
and of every sect and condition in life ; for all are to 
become citizens, to share the responsibility and enjoy 
the blessings of our free institutions. 


our wise, practical, and devout ancestors who estab- 


A coop thing for teachers to do: Take, and carefully 


Teaching in Answer to a Conscious Want. 


BY PROF. S. $8. GREENE, BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


The question often arises, What are the requisites for 
effective teaching? "Various answers have been given. 
An exhaustive answer would require a full statement of 
all the conditions which pertain to the pupil, the teach- 
er, and the matter taught. Assuming the presence of 
all the other conditions, we propose here to show that 
the best permanent effect is produced upon the child’s 
mind whe:. instruction meets a rea/ want, when it an- 
swers to a present craving of his mind. 


Much valuable instruction is lost, not because it is 
above the capacity of the pupil, not because it is too 
abstract, but because he has no relish for it. He has 
never hungered for it. If taken at all, it is accompanied 
with an unfeigned disgust and followed by a mental 
dyspepsia In a majority of cases it is in no proper 
sense taken at all; it glides from him like water from 
an oiled surface. Even if he forces the memory to re- 
tain the form, his intellect does not grasp the substance. 
Teaching implies learning, and learning is but the sat- 
isfying of a mental craving. That such a craving ex- 
ists in the minds of children no one will doubt. The 
teacher who, at once, discovering its whereabouts, makes 
this the objective point for his earliest movement, shows 
himself master of his business. He will win. The 
children will gather around him, ply him with questions 
and take in his replies with an avidity which will show 
that they are absorbing his instructions with real relish. 


Having once gained their confidence, and having 
given them an unmistakable pledge of his ability and 
desire to minister to their real wants, he is able to mod- 
ify and change the current of these wants at pleasure. 
He who has amused and instructed a child by pointing 
out the parts of his toy engine, showing the purpose and 
the plan of their operations, will huve no difficulty in 
awakening a desire, to, know, the purpose and plan of 
the several steps in any arithmetical process, or in 
any other process that shall come up in the school- 
room. He will be wise enough, of course, to avoid all 
hasty and abrupt transition. in his movement towards 
the development of new wants. But this he will do, and 
must do, if he perform the proper function of a teacher. 
In fact, here lies the secret of the teacher’s power. It 
is as much his duty to awaken the proper aspirations of 
his pupil as it is to guide, cherish, and sustain them 
when awakened. 

A child can be easily led to cherish a fondness for 
nature or art, for science or literature. But he must 
not be loaded down with crude material for which there 
has been no previous preparation. The skillful teacher 
not only sees the path through which the learner must 
be made to go, but gradually opens the way by awaken- 
ing an intense ctifiosity to survey “ the regions beyond.” 
Thus is the want creaved in anticipation of the supply. 
Who cannot remember in his own experience of having 
completed a process wholly innocent of the idea that it 
ever had any purpose, or any connection with real life? 
What must we suppose to be the mental state of chil- 
dren when made to urge their way through their daily 
tasks without aim or plan, or consciousness that a single 
inward craving is answered? Tobe more specific: A 
child is about to enter upon the study of Numeration and 
Notation. The instances are rare in which the pupil is 
at the outset put into sympathy with the rea/ wants of the 
case—much less with the beauty and simplicity of the 
method by which the want is answered in the Arabic 
system of notation. The real want is a system of marks, 
or figures, which will represent every number from zero 
upward to the highest conceivable one. Adopt the plan 
of representing each number by a separate mark, and 
you will fail to find a sufficient number of different fig- 
ures to represent them ; and if you could succeed, it 
would cost a lifetime to master them. The mastery of 
the Chinese language would be a simple task in com- 


gtudy, the best educational journal in the country, 


parison with it. A child might easily be made to see 


this difficulty. Let him then see how it is obviated by 
the few characters employed in the Roman method ; 
and finally show him how the Arabic method accom- 
plishes the same result, with a vast advantage in the 
matter of numerical calculation. The time and labor 
spent on this would be more than repaid by the facil- 
ities which it would give the pupil in all arithmetical 
processes. 

What has been said in relation to a conscious want 
as an essential antecedent to all effective teaching, is 
equally true of what may be called the wants of the case 
in the various steps of a problem. To illustrate: Let 
it be required to pass a circumference through three 
given points not in the same straight line. The ordi- 
nary method is to bid the learner join the first and sec- 
ond points by a straight line ; also the second and third ; 
then, at the middle points of these lines, to erect perpen- 
diculars and note the point of their intersection. Now, 
though these are the true directions, they keep the 
learner in the dark as to the real wants of the case. He 
is treated as if he were not worthy to be let into the se- 


to obey instruction blindly, What possible objection 
can there be to letting him know at once the primary 
requisite of the problem? He will then see what is de- 
manded, what the wants of the case are, and will appre- 
ciate not merely the result, but the plan and motive of 
the several steps. Let him see that to pass a circumfer- 
ence through these three points, a center must be found, 
or a point equidistant from them. The whole question 
then resolves itself into the question of finding this cen- 
ter. He already knows that a perpendicular erected at 
the middle point of a straight line will have all its points 
equidistant from the extremities of that line ; and if two 
such perpendiculars be drawn, the one to the middle of 
the line joining the first two points, and the other to the 
middle of the line joining the second and third points, 
their point of intersection with each other will be equi- 
distant from the three points, and hence the required 
center of the circumference. This method. stimulates 
the inventive power of the pupil ; it awakens an interest 
in methods of procedure ; it leads to originaiity and in- 
genuity of investigation, to a firmness of conviction and 
self-reliance that serves to strengthen the intellectual 
faculties, and encourage the learner to put forth stronger 
efforts. It is not meant here to say that the pupil 
should never take a statement on trust. This he must 
often do. But he who learns to take the statements, of 
an author only as a sort of assurance that his own re- 
searches will lead to the same results, will be sure to 
clear the way, so far as can be done, of all misapprehen- 
sion and doubt. 

Let any teacher who feels conscious of having fallen 
into a dogmatic way of presenting his thoughts, or of an 
undue reliance upon the text-books, simply ask himself 
if he is really meeting the wants of his classes—if he is 
meeting a reasonable expectation of his employes, and 
especially if he is satisfying his sense of justice and duty 
to the children under his care. The impressions made 
upon the child will go far to determine his entire future. 


THERE is an advantage in a pupil’s coming under dif- 
ferent teachers: he gets, by the means, mental and 
moral impressions from a wider range than would result 
from being educated according to the pattern of a sin- 
gle mind. 


THE arrangement of the daily programme of school 
lessons and exercises is a thing of importance. It is 
not a matter of convenience simply. What is of greater 
moment is such a succession as will give the greatest 
amount of agreeable and healthful change to the pupils. 


trying character. At the beginning of « session the 
mind is usually in condition for hard work. Singing is 
always a pleasant relief, and the reading lesson, if prop- 
“ao a good exercise with which to close 


cret of the main question—as if it were enough for him — 


Following a brain-taxing lesson should be one of a less’ 
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Rogers High School, Newport, R. I. 


Rogers High School, endowed by the late William 
Sanford Rogers, of Boston, was opened in Newport, 
R. I., September 8, 1873. . Frederic W. Tilton, A.M., 
late Principal of Phillips Academy, Andover, holds the 
position of Head Master. The Scientific Department 
is under the care of Mr. Frank E. Thompson. Supe- 
rior teachers are employed as assistants. The course 
in the Classical Department is adapted to the require- 
ments of all American Colleges. Young ladies who 
desire to present themselves for examination for the 
Harvard certificates, can receive the necessary instruc- 
tion. 

A thorough course in Mathematics and the Sciences, 
with laboratory practice, is given to those looking for- 
ward to scientific pursuits. 

A general course of Higher English, Classical, Sci- 
entific, and Mathematical studies is open to persons of 
either sex, who do not wish one of the special courses 
above mentioned. 

The study of Modern Languages is a required part of 
each of the three courses. 

Students from abroad are admitted upon the payment 
of a moderate tuition. 

The Rogers High School springs, in a certain sense, 
from an old Newport school. There are many who re- 
member, and some still living, who attended the clas- 
sical school kept by the father of William S. Rogers, in 
the early years of the present century. The school se- 
cured a good degree of eminence, attracting many pu- 
pils from distant parts of the country. On its roll were 
the names of several from the South and elsewhere, 
who attained in after life, high rank as statesmen and 
scholars. 

The building has a central and beautiful location, 
commanding a fine water view. 

The style of architecture is the Venitian Gothic. The 
dimensions of the building are fifty-three feet by sixty ; 
its material, pressed brick. The water-table is of Be- 
rea stone. ‘The belting courses and other trimmings 
are of Amherst stone ; the steps of granite. The tiles 
which adorn the front are of English manufacture. The 
architectural effect of the building, and the arrangement 
and size of the rooms, are clearly indicated in the cuts 
which are inserted. ; 

A room in the upper part of the tower has been finely 
finished, and will serve as an observatory. ‘There is an 
excellent concreted cellar, averaging eight feet in the 
clear. A large shaft, extending from the cellar to the 
roof, affords thorough ventilation. The walls through- 
out are covered with hard finish. 

The floors and wainscot are hard pine. The doors 
are ash. The laboratories are thoroughly fitted. In 
the working laboratory, twenty-four tables are provided 
for students, each supplied with closet, drawer, and 
Bunsen burner. 

The terms of the bequest of Mr. Rogers are given in 
the following extracts from his will. 


EXTRACT FROM THE FIRST CODICIL, 


“From the residue of my estate, I give to the Rev. 
Dr. Thatcher Thayer, of Newport, and William Minot, 
Jr., of Boston, the survivor of them, and the Executor, 
Administrator and assigns of the survivor, the sum of 
fifty thousand dollars, upon the following trusts and 
none other, namely: To pay the same to the Mayor 
and Aldermen of the City of Newport, for the purpose 
of establishing a school in said Newport, to be called 
the Rogers High School, for the education of youth of 
both sexes, in such branches of knowledge as are usu- 
ally taught in High Schools of the best character, the 
income of the said fifty thousand dollars to be appro- 
priated solely to the support of teachers of the highest 
qualifications, and for no other purpose ; and said Trus- 
tees are not to pay said sum to said Mayor and Alder- 
men until said “Mayor and Aldermen have provided a 
suitable building for said school, to the approbation of 
said Trustees, No part of said fifty thousand dollars 


or the income thereof is ever to be applied to the erec- 
tion or repair of said building, and said fifty thousand 
dollars is to be set apart and called the Rogers fund ; | 6 5 
and carefully invested on interest with good security. | 
In case said Mayor and Aldermen should not, within | 
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six months of the probate of my Will, signify in writing | this trust fund in any one year, but may reserve it for 
to my Executors, their acceptance of the legacy, on the following years, or add it for the time being to the prin- 


conditions above described, I direct said Trustees to 
pay the said fifty thousand dollars to Brown University, 
in addition to the fifty thousand dollars given to said 
University for the support of the ‘Newport Rogers 
Professorship.’ ”’ 
EXTRACT FROM THE SECOND CODICIL. 
“T increase the legacy, given in my first Codicil, to 


cipal of the trust fund, to be a permanent part thereof.” 


Lack of love and respect for the teacher by the pu- 
pil more frequently arises, probably, from exposure of 
the peculiar weaknesses of the latter by the former than 
from any other cause. All people, and children especi- 
ally, need encouraging support for the infirmities of their 


the Rev. Dr. Thatcher Thayer, of Newport, and Wil- being, and nothing more arouses ill-temper and bad 
liam Minot, Jr., Esq., of Boston, in trust for the benefit feelings than to have_a natural deformity, either of the 
of the Rogers High School, in Newport, from the sum body or mind, uncovered as a target for ridicule, or ex- 
of fifty thousand dollars, the amount,given in said Cod-| Posed to those whose good opinion isvalued. Remem- 
icil, to the sum of one hundred thousand dollars, this|ber that in every boy and girl you have to wrestle with 
increased sum to be held by said Trustees and the sur- the sins and peculiarities of a long line of ancestry, go- 
vivor, and their successors, on the like trusts and for |!"& back, through jails and prisons it may be, to the 
the same purposes as are declared in said first Codicil | S4vage, if not to the ape, and that true “ evolution” lies 
in relation to said sum of fifty thousand dollars, with in the development of the best in the person, by which 
these exceptions: that if, after the acceptance of this Means the worst may be overcome. 

legacy by the municipal authorities of Newport, my, 
Trustees, or the survivor, or their successors, deem it VERY few schoolrooms are adequately ventilated In 
expedient to build, or aid in the building of a school most school-houses there is still the necessity for open- 
house in said Newport, suitable for the accommodation ing windows to obtain a proper supply of fresh air. But 
of said Rogers High School, I authorize my Trustees whateyer opening is made should be constant. The 
or the survivor or their successors, to expend out of the sudden throwing wide open the windows and doors at 
principal of said legacy, such sums, not exceeding in all recess, then shutting them when it is over, is a danger- 
ten thousand dollars, as may be necessary and proper ous practice. In cold weather the temperature of the 
for the purpose, of which my Trustees are to be the schoolroom would often be thus lowered 15° or more 
judges. I also authorize and direct my Trustee to pay while the pupils are out. They come in perspiring, per- 
to Brown University, in Providence, the sum of one haps, from exercise, and are seated in this lowered 
thousand dollars, for a scholarship, for the benefit of temperature, taking off extra clothing, instead of putting 
such graduates of the Rogers High School as the su it on, as the laws of health require under such circum- 
perintendents of said school, with the consent of my|stances. If the windows must be lowered, it should be 
Trustees, may from time to time designate. My Trus-|done before the sessions begin, that there may be no 
tees are not to be bound to expend the whole income of| sudden changes while the pupils are quietly seated, 
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A New Year’s Greeting to our Readers. 


unanimity and enthusiasm in all the councils which 
have secured it, and we may look upon the merging of 
these journals as the answer to a long felt, and strongly 
expressed want in the minds of educators in and out of 
New England. With the talent and influential energy 
inherent in the general organizations which have ordered 
this JouRNAL into being, we may hope to prepare a pa- 
per which shall, when well established, present, in all 
its departments, the products of the broadest liberal 
culture for which our schools are so worthily noted. 


Departments of The Journal of Education. 


We hope to present a great variety of interesting and 
practical matter to our readers in the course of a year’s 
issue, and in order to do this most methodically, we 
have arranged for the following 

DEPARTMENTS : 

In our EZditorial Columns will be found the discussion 
of the most important and practical educational topics 
of the day. 

Our Original Articles will be from the pens of experi- 


of large consideration. 
In our Selected Articles we shall present such a variety 
of reading upon education as may be found in the best 


Tue New ENGLAND JouRNAL oF EpucaTion enters American and foreign reviews and current literature. 


upon its work under most favorable circumstances, and 


The Department of School Architecture will present 


succeeds to, and inherits, the good name of four journals plans for school-buildings of all grades, with such cuts 
which are merged in it; namely, Zhe Massachusetts and engravings as will enable schoo! officers to note the 
Teacher, The Rhode Island Schoolmaster, The Connecticut best methods of constructing edifices, with reference to 


School Fournal, and The College Courant. Eachof these 
has done a good work fof home, school, and college 
education, in and out of New England. 

The Massachusetts Teacher has bad a separate and 
an honorable life of twenty-seven years, the oldest edu- 
cational paper in New England. 

The Rhode Island Schoolmaster has faithfully dove its 
work for twenty years, and its honest name and face 
will be missed by the school-workers in Little Rhody. | 
Its fame and fortunes were never brighter than at the. 
date of its union with its cotemporaries 

The Connecticut School Fournal has a name to live far 
beyond the limits of the Eastern States ; for Connecti- 
cut teachers have carried its good influence all over the 
country, and will, may be, over the world. The loyalty 
of the teachers of that State to their magazine was sec-, 
ond only to their desire to aid a movement which looks | 
to the establishment of a paper, which shall unite in 
one the good qualities of the many. 

The College Courant, of New Haven, has in nine years 
made a character which has given to its managers 
reputations as men of power, and business character, 
and its many readers will make the exchange with a 
feeling that its excellent qualities are well worth transfer- 
ing to the new enterprise. 

New Hampshire and Vermont have each had school 


utility, economy, and a proper regard to “ight, heat, and 
ventilation. 

The Scientific Department will contain carefully pre- 
pared original articles on the the advancement of Sci- 
entific discovery, with selections from the best scientific 
authors, and discussions of the theories which are con- 
stantly arising. 

, The Department of School Examinations will be made 
very practical and ‘useful to teachers of every grade, 
from the primary school to the college. 

The Festival Department will contain exercises adapted 
to daily use in all grades of schools, and will consist of 
Declamations, Dialogues, Charades, Tableaux, Motion- 
songs, and other entertainments. 

State Departments.—The State editor of each New 
England State will furnish, each week, a column of 
current news, personal items, and other matters of local 
and general interest. The readers in each State will 
thus learn the doings of their co-laborers in the other 
States. 

Under Current Notes will be found the summary of 
educational movements at home and abroad. 

Reviews, Criticisms, and Book Notices, will occupy 
their appropriate room and places. 

CONTRIBUTORS. 
We solicit as contributors to our columns, all educa- 


magazines in the past, but their lives were brief and 'tors, in or out of New England, who would add the 


their histories are not yet written’ Each had its work 
in shaping the educational character and condition of 
these noble States. 


value of their thoughts and experience to advance the 
cause of Education in any one of the various depart- 
ments. Our pages will be open to the free discus- 


Upon this foundation of four granite columns, with a sion of all questions which are vital to the Teachers’ 
sub-base of the Northern New England States we pro- profession, and to the best system of education for the 


pose to rear the New ENGLAND JourNaL oF Epuca-. 


children and youth of our country. We invite honest 


TION, and we can only desire that the edifice, now to be | disputants to occupy the ground which shall be surveyed 


erected, shall be worthy of the substantial character of 
its founders. 

As the union of these agents has been effected by the 
combined action of the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, the Teachers’ Associations of New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut (Maine 
and Vermont not having yet held their annual meetings), 
and the managers of the several Journals entering the 
compact, it necessarily brings to the support of the 
Journat or Epucation the power of numbers and in- 
fluence which has never before been secured in New 


by the candid judgment of our readers. 


History of the N. E. Journal of Education. 


The State Educational Magazines of New England have 
held a high rank among their cotemporaries, and have 
been worthy of a large patronage, very much larger than 
they have received. Their history includes the most 
important era in the annals of education in America. 
Many of our leading men in the educational work have 


England or the country, in the educational work. Add 
to this notable movement, its character as marked by| 


gage the attention of the thinking men and women of 


enced educators, and writers, whose opinions are worthy | 


the land. Single suggestions here and there have led 
to a general discussion upon the subject in each State, 


and the question, . 
WHAT SHALL BE DONE? 


to secure the desired object was raised in every State 
in New England. Thousands and tens of thousands 
of New-England-born men and women in other States, 
all over our land, have jocked to New England for an 
educational paper that should meet their wants. 

At the 45th meeting of the Am. Inst. of Instruction, 
held at North Adams in July last, the proposition to 
secure the union of the several State journals of edu- 
cation was brought forward and discussed, and referred 
to a special committee for consideration and for a re- 
port. This committee, representing the several New 
England States, reported unanimously in favor of the 
establishment of a New England Journal of Education. 
After an earnest discussion on the part of the leading 
educators of New England, among whom were Dr. 
Emerson, Hon. B. G. Northrop, Dr. Lyon, Rev. C. 
Hammond, a vote was unanimously given, recommend- 
ing the effort to unite the several Siate journals of New 
England in one strong aad able magazine, and a com- 
mittee of twelve gentlemen was appointed to consider 
and act with reference to the proposed new journal. 

MEETING AT BOSTON. 

This committee, consisting of Messrs. Rounds and 
Johnson, of Maine; Simonds and Orcutt, of New 
Hampshire ; French and Conant, of Vermont; Ham- 
mond and Hagar, of Massachusetts ; Mowry and Bick- 
nell, of Rhode Island, and Northrop and Carleton, of 
Connecticut, held their first meeting at Boston in Oc- 
tober, and after a full and careful discussion of the 
whole matter, resolved unanimously, that it is expedi- 
ent and desirable to establish a New England School 
Journal, in which the departments of Primary and Sec- 
ondary Instruction, of Normal Schools, and of School 
Supervision shall be represented. It was recommended, 


also, by this committee, that the American Institute of 


Instruction, the Teachers’ Associations of the sev- 
eral New England States, and the managers of the 
several School Journals of New England, be invited to 
co-operate in securing the union of these educational 
agencies, in establishing such a journal as would meet 
the wants and demands of educators in and out of New 
England. 

ADVISORY COUNCIL. 

It was recommended also that an Advisory Council 
of twelve be elected, to make all arrangements for the 
organization of the enterprise—this council to be com- 
posed of two members from each .New England State 
—one to be elected by the American Institute from each 
State, and the others to be elected by the State Associ- 
ations of the six States. It was also decided that the 
management should consist of an Editor-in-chief and a 
Publisher, to be selected by the Council, and of a State 
Editor to be elected by the Teachers’ Association of 
each State. Sub-committees were appointed to secure 
if possible the co-operation of the Teachers’ Associa- 
tions referred to, and the managers of existing State 
school journals. 

DECISIVE MEETING. 

At the call of President Lyon, of the American In- 
stitute of Instruction, a meeting of its directors was 
held in Boston, on Friday, November 27, 1874, at the 
Educational Rooms in City Hall. At the same time the 
Committee of the American Institute was called to 
make report upon their action. More than thirty of 
the leading educators of New England met at Boston, 
in answer to this call. 

REPORT OF MR. HAGAR AND ACTION THEREON. 

D. B. Hagar, Esq., of Salem, chairman of the select 
committee, reported the action of the committee, in 
their recommendations, and called upon the several 


' States to respond with reference to the movement. The 
felt the need of a journal more comprehensive, more | 
practical, and more truly alive to the issues which en-| 


representatives of the New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut Teachers’ Associations 
reported that those bodies had considered the project, 
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unanimously endorsed it, and had appointed their State 


editors. ‘The Maine and Vermont Associations had as 

t held no meetings, but they were reported as favor- 
ing the enterprise. The managers of the Massachusetts 
Teacher, The Rhode Island Schoolmaster, The Connecticut 
school Fournal, and the College Courant, of New Haven, 
Conn., reported in favor of the proposed union. No 
one was present to report for the Maine School Fournai; 
New Hampshire and Vermont, having no school mag- 
azines, were represented as being heartily in favor of 
the new plan. After full consultation with reference to 
the outlines of the enterprise, and enthusiastic ad- 
dresses had been made by several gentlemen, it was re- 
solved to proceed to elect six counsellors to act with 
those of the State Associations in establishing a New 
ENGLANR JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

At the conclusion of the meeting of the Directors of 
the Institute, a meeting was called of the 

ADVISORY COUNCIL, 
when it was found that seven of the twelve members of 
that board were present. D. B. Hagar, Esq., of Salem, 
was elected chairman, and D. W. Hoyt, Esq., of Prov- 
idence, secretary. 34) 

At that meeting Hon. T. W. Bicknell, of Rhode Isl- 
and, was elected editor of the new journal, and Charles 
C. Chatfield, publisher of the Cod/ege Courant, of Con 
necticut, was elected publisher, and by vote the man- 
agement of the enterprise was committed to their hands, 
under the auspices of the Teachers’ Associations be- 
fore referred to. It was recommended that a weekly 
paper of sixteen pages, of the size of the College 
Courant, be published, and to its establishment and suc- 
cess the Council pledged the good will and support of 
the Associations whose action had been marked with 
so much unity, harmony, and enthusiasm. 


Good Words from Leading Educators. 


In order to show the strong and earnest feeling of 
many of the leading men in New England we shall be 
pardoned if, in our first issue, we allow some ‘of them 
to speak for themselves as they have done to us by 
letter. 

“Our teachers need acommon fireside at which they 
can sit and inquiringly learn from each other ; school 
officers need a ready channel of communication with 
each other ; the people should have some frequent and 
reliable means by which they may know what educa- 
tors are doing, and how they are doing it.”—-Hon. War- 
ren Fohnson, State Supt. blic Schools of Maine. 

“TI heartily ‘concur in the establishment of a New 
England School Journal.”—Hon. ¥. W. Simonds, State 
Superintendent, N 

“On this line is victory! You may expect the teach- 
ers of Vermont to respond to your call.”— Hon, 
ward Conant, State Superintendent, Vermont. 

“T heartily approve of, and rejoice in, the new ar- 
rangement.” —Hon, Foseph White, Sey Board of Edu- 
cation, Mass. 

“Rhode Island teachers endorse, and will heartily 
Sustain the new movement.”—AHon. 7. B. Stockwell, 
Com. Public Schools, Rhode Island. 

“ This union of school journals in one able paper, to be 
published weekly, meets my cordial approval and warm 


support.”’—Hon. B. G. Northrop, Secretary Board of\ 


Education, Conn. 


“TI very cordially approve the plan of merging the sev- 
eral New England Educational Periodicals in one, and 
all the arrangements for carrying out the plan meet my 
hearty concurrence.”—¥. D. Philbrick, LL.D., Bos- 
Mass. 

“It is just what is needed as a bond of sympathy 
and union, between the several States whose interests 
and objects are the same.”—Aev. Hiram Orcutt, West 

NV. 

“TI am in hearty athy with the movement.” 
— Foseph G. Public Schools 
Manchester, N H. 


“It promises to be just such a periodical as teachers 
have long desired to have, and one which will be a wel- 
come present in the family.”"—G. Boyden, Principal 


State Normal School, and President Mass, State Teachers’ 
Association, | 


“A host of us in New England already want it, and 
I believe that many far beyond our borders will call for 
it with eagerness.” Prof H O. Ladd, Principal State 
Normal School, N. H. 

“Tam delighted that ‘a consumation so devoutly to 
be wished,’ has been effectéd, and that the plans formed 
for consolidating existing journals have been matured 
and their execution committed to those whose experi- 
ence and success in conducting similar enterprises can- 
not fail of realizing the most sanguine success.”— Hon. 
A. F$. Phipps, Agt. State Board of Education, Mass. 


“The unanj.. sentiment among Massachusetts 
teachers is warmly favorable to the new journal. The 
prospects are ve romising "—Prof. D. B. Hagar 

“T will do all I can for it”—A. P. Stone, Superin- 
tendent Schools, Springfield, Mass. 

“ Worthy of the support of all friends of Education.” 
—A. P. Marble, Superintendent Schools, Worcester, 
Mass. 

“T most héartily approve of the new combination of 
the New England educational journals.”—/rof. S. S. 
Greene, LL.D.. Brown University. 

“T shall gladly welcome the Mew England ¥ournal of 
Education, and will give it my cordial and earnest sup- 
port.”—Merrick Lyon, LL.D., President American In- 
stitute of Instruction. 

“The arrangements for the publication of the Mew 
Englind School Fournal meet my unqualified approval, 
and I pledge it my hearty interest and support.”—J/. F. 
Cad), President R. I Institute of Instruction. 


The Educational Papers. 


It is an age of newspapers and magazines. The 
world never saw better,—worse never. Books have 
fallen into practical disfavor, — especially books that 
are books. Only such as are newspaperish manage to 
hold their own. And there is no help for it. Worn 
out with excessive press of business, we are unequal to 
anything four-hundred-paged and solid. Stimulated out 
of all healthy relish and digestion, by our daily or 
monthly tid-bits and ragouts, we can not swallow any- 
thing that is not al] sugared or down-right peppery. 
Nothing is left for us but to hail the newsboy and drive 
on. _What may be the end is neither here nor there. 
“ After us the deluge.” 

We of the pedagogic world also have been caught in 
the general whirl. We have, however, wanted some- 
thing of our own. It has seemed at once not only a 
professional craving, but also an educational necessity, 
Can we be at all professional, without reading of our 
own? Can the masses of our own class be properly en- 
lightened and aroused without? For things educational 
even the press, both secular and religious, has been 
hardly able to span even the corner. For matters 
merely school-masterish, those have belonged only to 
a low-down white level. So what has been left us but 
to try our hand at educational papers? 

And yet in spite of all our efforts, who, with educa- 
tional life enough in him to feel the want, has not 
felt the need of something different from anything yet 
attained? Of educational papers we have had some 
three kinds. Here and there, there has been a ponder- 
ous quarterly, perhaps, heavy, exhaustive, expensive, 
out of the reach of the mass, and above the level of the 
many. Publishing houses have given us more, some of 
them quite readable, but after all mere advertising medi- 
ums, and sooner or later lapsing into simple book inter- 
ests or rival disputation. Others, independent of these 
personal interests, have endeavored to reach the masses, 
as the organs of associations or departments of instruc- 
tion, but with languid interest and feeble success, most 
of us know. The defects of the latter are not far to 
seck. They have been monthlies,—too infrequent. 
The schoolmaster, if he is a true worker, has time fir 
only a little at once ; if he is no such worker, he has 
not vitality of interest for more than mere transient 
dips into educational reading. Too generally, also, for 
the taste of the day, they have been too didactic. Bet- 
ter schools require better teaching ; better teaching de- 
mands that teachers themselves be taught, and how is 


that to be done, without an iterating resort to sheer di- 
dactics ? Terribly dry that is to those who must read 
it, and not unseldom, in their own ignorance, or ego- 
tism, very unpalatable. Sad to say, also,—the more 
sad because there has been no help for it,— very much 
of the writing in them has been the work of those well- 


no writers, and, therefore, simply pointless, platitudin- 
ous, and weak. Hence, like benevolent society reports 
and circulars, they have been received and thrown into 
the waste paper basket. And, as we have said, this 
could not be helped, for, as organs, they could not com- 
mand the contributions of skilled writers, nor escape 
the offerings of their own unskilled constituency. 

Now what is wanted is here clearly evident. The 
right educational paper for the times must be a weekly. 
We want less at a time, but that often. We want it to 
come just as the thousand-and-one others that catch us 
at our odd moments, come,—commanding the same 
ready, frequent, and fresh attention. Like the leading 
newspapers, they must occasionally contain some clear, 
compact, substantial leader, furnishing food for the 
after-thought of the thinker, but yet, in the main, made 
up of that which is short, suggestive, practical, They 
need to be also, in the expressive term of the class, 
newsy; full of current facts,—not only facts touching 
education and the school, but facts general, answering 
for the information of a class who too seldom read the 
newspaper, and who are as deficient in correct knowl- 
edge of the world at large as they are of technical in- 
formation concerning their own art and its working 
throughout the land. Take the great political organ, 
and with all its greed for current news, and its grap on 
general affairs, strike out fo/ifics, and insert with the 
same predominance and force, education, and we 
should approach the ideal of the needed educational 
journal. But can we get it? Hic opus/ We want 
either capital, or assured patronage. rains are po- 
tential in the newspaper ; but fora single endowment 
money is worth more ; because with money the news- 
paper can command brains. Here patriots and philan- 
thropists are at fault. Profit and politics will command 
capital for the journals themselves ; education, lying 
nearer the foundation of all true prosperity than any- 
thing else, save religion, can not. Hardly a less pres- 
sing want is writers, Reportorial art is well developed 
among us. Popular educational writing is an art hardly 
yet discovered. The confining life, the monotonous 
routine, the juvenile level, of the schoolroom, unfit the 
teacher for those direct, sharp, practical, man-of-the- 
world views and habits, which give point and power to 
his pen. We want the educational paragraph-writer. 
But where can we get him? He has got to be created ; 
and, unfortunately for us, like the first creation, he has 
got to be “ made out of nothing.” We have suggested 
these things here, not by way of discouraging new en- 
terprises. Educators and teachers need to understand 
them, otherwise they will not comprehend the gravity of 
a new undertaking in the right direction, nor will they 
give themselves up to the requisite effort. The time 
certainly has come, if it ever is to come, when the exist- 
ing want should be met ; but the possibility of success 
must depend on what the resolute minority are resolved 


to do. 


Tue death of Hon. John Kingsbury, LL.D., at Prov- 
idence, R. I., December 21, takes from the ranks of 
New England educators one of its most honored and 
useful members. As the co-laborer of Barnard, Emer- 
son, Russell, Mann, and others, in the revival and ad- 
vancement of a true educational spirit in the New Eng- 
land States, he wrought a noble work. He was the ac- 
knowledged leader in public school affairs in his own 
State for many years, and his earnest labors and noble 
character will long influence the progress of these move- 
ments in Rhode Island and in New England. A full 
review of his life and labors will appear in a future 


number of the JouRNAL, 


intentioned, sometimes practically well-informed, but . 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
Dialogues and School Entertainments. 


Baited by Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, Fall River, Mass. ~ 


[Albwriters who have original articles, suited to our Department oF Dta- 
LOBES Ann ScHooL ENTERTAINMENTS, are requested to send them to us, en-| fountains of life from shrub and plant, and beneath my 


_ Closing therewith stamps for the return of unused MSS. And as it is our desire 
and design that this Department shall, ultimately, supply the wants of teachers in 
every grade of schools, we respectfully ask all such to write to us, defining their 
wants and needs, stating on what sybjects, and for what times and occasions, they 
would like our articles to be prepared. Thus, the teachers working with us, while 
we work for them, we hope to render our Department useful and satisfactory.) 


What Shall we Bring? 
NEW YEAR’S RECITATION. 


BY ELIZABLIH A DAVIS. 


Bring garlands, bring garlands to crown the New Year, 
Bring music, and gladness, and generous cheer, 

Bring pies, and plum-puddings, and turkeys done brown, 
Bring good things in plenty—but—don’t bring a frown. 


Bring hearts that the old year has lightened of care, 
Lring blessings and wishes the poorest may share, 
Bring gifts for the season—in short, to be brief, 
Bring graces and sunshine—but,—don’t bring a grief. 


Bring hepes for the future, with courage renewed, 
Bring pardons for all, let no malice intrude, 

Bring the choicest of greetings for friends far and near, 
Bring the dearest and best for our “ Happy New Year.” 


Meeting of the Winds. 
BY LAURA W. CASE. 


Cyaracters King of the Winds. OcEAN 
Wind; Boreas; Simoon ; ZepHyr ; West WIND ; 
Nicut Wind; Breezes. 


Scene :—ALOLUS seated on throne in center of stage; at 
his right stand three boys, representing OCEAN WIND, 
Boreas, and Simoon ; at Ais left three girls, WEST 
Winpb, Nicur Winp, and Zepuyr. The winds stand 
partly facing the throne and speak the greeting in con- 
cert, 


Winds.—Great Aiolus, King of the Winds! On 
mountain clouds of amethyst, sapphire, and gold, is 
builded thy throne ; the star-gemmed vault of heaven is 
thy canopy ; the rainbow thy foot-stool. Thou art hoar 
with age, oh, King. Thy locks are white with the frosts 
of thousands of years. Thou hast ruled on thy cloud- 
built throne since the world was young. Hail to thee, 
King of the Winds, all hail! We thy subjects once 
more approach thy throne. Raise thy scepter of com- 
mand, and our fleet foot-steps shall haste to do thy 
bidding. 

Mtolus.— Welcome, my children, thrice welcome. 
Boreas, fierce child of the North-land, what tidings 
bringest thou from thy ice-bound realm ? 

Boreas.—1 have journeyed far, oh King, over the 
face of the earth. Where e’er I sped, the bird of the 
air, the beast of the field, and even man fled at my ap- 
proach and sought shelter from my power. I have 
stripped the trees of their emerald and decked their 
branchés with pendant jewels. I have hushed the 
purling of mountain stream and wrapped the earth in a 
shroud. I have reared my iceberg castles, whose bat- 
tlements defied the fiery beams of the sun, and the mag- 
nificence of their splendor was so dazzling that he veiled 
his face for months. 

Aiolus.—Thus shall Innocence and Suffering fly at 
the approach of the man over whose heart the passion 
of Avarice has swept, sealing up the fountains of love 
and benevolence, and shrouding the image of true man- 
hood beneath an impenetrable mantle of snow. But what 
can’st thou relate, restless and haughty Simoon, of thy 
prowess where nature bows to the Day God’s fiery 
scepter? 

Simoon.—Great, oh King, has been my sway over the 
arid plains of Asia and Afric’s boundless deserts. 
More resistless my career of triumph than the march of 
conquering legions, sweeping on to victory. I beheld 
afar the long caravan leaving the glittering spires and 
stately mosques of Cairo. They crossed my path-way, 


man fled not for shelter, but sank upon the plain in the 
agonies of death. I lapped the life-current from their 
veins with my tongue of fire, burned their flesh to a 
black and crispened mass, and heaped above their re- 
mains mounds of fiery, blood-red sands. I drank the 


tread the lofty palm-tree lay withered and dead. 

®olus.—Ever thus has the fiery god of War held his 
bloody carnivals. Death and destruction have followed 
in his tread, and .he has drunk the life blood from a na- 
tion’s richest veins. Withered hopes, blasted lives, des- 
olation and ruin mark his reign. Night-Wind, sad- 
starred daughter of darkness, lift thy sorrowful face, 
whose wan beauty the sun-light never beheld, and tell 
us what troubles thee. 

Night Wind.—Lonely and desolate have been my 
wanderings. I have rattled the casement, turned the 
unlatched door creaking on its hinges, crept through 
deserted houses ever so lightly, but the floors creaked 
beneath my tread. I have cried as I stole up the chim- 
neys and over the eaves, till the little children shud- 
dered at my sobbing. I have moaned my requiem of 
the past to the pine and the hemlock, and shrieked my 
distress till the sheeted ghosts seemed starting from 
their graves, 

olus.—Sadder than thine is the life of him whose 
days are haunted by Remorse. The dark shadow shall 
glide, an unbidden guest, into every hallowed chamber 
of the heart ; it shall poison every draught from memo- 
ry’s fountain. Down the long corridors of the future its 
form shall be seen trailing its sable robes and mingling 
its dolorous lamentations-with each strain from the lyre of 
the beckoning angel, Hope, till the ghosts of buried 
crimes rise affrighted from the tomb. What canst 
thou say, Ocean Wind, of thy rovings? 

Ocean Wind.—My sway extends over three-fourths of 
a world. I looked abroad over the vast realm of waters, 
and the waves were dead. The ships of the sea Jay in 
mid-ocean powerless to obey the will of man. I passed 
over the face of the deep, and the wavelets sprang to 
catch the beams of the setting sun, and reflecting the 
gorgeous tints of the iris, sparkled and danced in beauty 
to welcome my coming. I breathed on the flapping 
sail, and the mariner sped on his way with glad songs 
of. rejoicing. I whispered a tale of love so sweet to 
the pearl-hued shell, that its heart will murmur an echo 
forever and ever. I rose in the might of my power. 
The fgam-capped waves surged and reared their 
giaut forms to the blackened vault of heaven. I shrieked 
my commands, and they replied in a voices eep that 
it hushed the tones of the thunderer. I tossed aloft the 
ships of men at the sport of my faney, and dashed them 
to atoms-on the jagged rocks. 

olus.—So may the possession of wealth, knowledge, 
and power be a thing of good or a thing of evil. If 
mercy and love direct, crowns may be won that the 
angels might covet; Dut if guided by Selfishness and 
Pride, a curse may be entailed so dire that a spirit of 
darkness would pity the doomed. But where hast thou 
been, my winsome Zephyr, youngest and most petted of 
all? 

Lephyr.—\,O King, have been flying up and down 
the world, and a merry time I have had. I rustled the 
leaves of the forest trees, till the startled bird flew from 
her nest. I ran iightly over the ripening grain, till it 
caught the sunshine and waved like a brilliant sea of 
gold. The long meadow grass swayed to and fro be- 
neath my tread, and I caught sight of the scarlet straw- 
berries, nestling slyly among their emerald leaves. I 
teased the little maiden by blowing her golden curls all 
over her face, and I teased the boys at play by whirling 
dust in their eyes. I whistled a tune for a fairy to 
dance, and I played long hours on an AZolian harp, till 
the listeners fancied they heard angels singing. 
olus.—* A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” One 
who can carry a merry heart through the shadow as 
well as the sunshine of life, will find luscious ftuit hid- 


in his heart, whose sweet warblings will silence the dole- 
ful plaint of care. Come nearer, West Wind, and tel] 
us where thy kind heart hath led thee. 

West Wind.—I have been far over the earth, and | 
have found that, amidst all its beauty and splendor, was 
sorrow and suffering. I welcomed the morning sun, as 
I kissed from the grass and flowers the tears that were 
shed when Yesterday died. I blew open the morning. 
glory to the sunlight, and bore aloft the lark’s matin 
song. I carried breezes laden with the fragrance of clover- 
blossoms and honey suckle through the sick one’s cham- 
ber, till he dreamed of the beautiful land where flowers 
never fade. I dried the tear on the cheek of the little 
child, who had cried himself to sleep ; and I bore the 
sweet odors of the new-mown hay through the prison 
bars, till the convict wept at the remembragce of his 
boyhood. 
room, and lifted the soft curls from the pale brow of 
the dead, touching lightly the immortelles lying on the 
still bosom that would never suffer more. 

£olus.—Emblematic art thou of the true disciple of 
Him who went about doing good. Others may wield a 
mightier power, but thou, forgetful of self, carriest sun- 
shine and beauty to darkened lives. Thine is a holy 
mission, soothing the wounded heart, reclaiming the 
erring. Truly, of all the virtues, the greatest is Charity. 
Winds, (in concert.) The greatest of these is Charity. 


Breezes (in concert), lightly running in, three from RiGHT, three 
from Lert, and bowing before the king: 


Where the shining green of summer 
On the verdant forest trees is, 
Every one a welcome comer, 
Sing the happy little Breezes. 


Where the sweet and hidden treasure 
Of the humming, busy bees is, 

There, to lightest, gayest measure, 
Dance the merry little Breezes. 


( Turning to the Winds), Winds, go forth, to works of glory, 
Where the world of land and seas is ! 

~ Little labors make the story 
Of the gentle little Breezes. 


While each Wind, their King to own him, 
On his lowly bended knees is, 
With our flowery wreath we crown him, 
We, his loving little Breezes’ 


At this point the BREEZES go to the throne, and ascend steps, three 
on either side, the two highest bringing the little girls just high enongh 
to placea wreath of smilax and light flewers on the head of the 
KING. The Winds then bow before him, making a lovely TABLEAU. 
(Recitation of Breezes, M. B. C. S.) 


COSTUMES 
olus.—A kingly suit ; a crown 
Stmoon —Arab costume ; low red shoes; white ry >: loose red Turkish 
trousers ; white Blouse waist ; scar] shoulder to righ 
side. and tied with broad ends ; 
the head. 
Boreas —Santa Claus costume High, ; 
tree or shrub covered with ice, by process um ization. 
Ocean Wind.—Sailor s suit of | blue and white, 
Night # ind —Long trailing robes of deep ing, low 
sleeves ; black crown, set with silver crescent and stars ; black hair falling 
over her shoulders 
Zephyr.—Dressed in pink and white tarletan, with flowers ; white slippers. 

est Wind —Pure white 

Breezes —Hair long, flowing, crimped; light, thin. white dresses ; broad, long 
sashes of green tarletan; butterfly wings, made by drawing green tarletan over 
wire bent in proper form; wreaths of smilax and very light 


Ways of Saying Yes. 


BY M. B, C. SLADE, 
CHARACTERS :—Dr. Twist, the School Com.; Miss Bevie, the 
Teacher. SCHOLARS, four Boys, two GiRts, 
Scene: A Schoolroom, Miss BE ue seated at her desk ; SCHOL- 
‘ars, laughing and talking, outside the open door; Dr. Twist, 
knocking at the door. 
Miss B. Lopening the door,| Good morning, Dr. Twist, I’m sure it is 
a pity 
“My school is just dismissed, since you are school committee. 
Dr. Twist [entering]. Never mind, my dear Miss Belle, another 
time will do ; 
‘Tlike it just as well to make my call_on you. 
Miss B. Loss to my girls and boys, but I shall be the winner ; 
You mast excuse their noise, so many stay to dinner.- 
Be seated, Doctor. 
Dr. T. [| Taking a seat). Thanks. Have you a pleasant place ? 
Miss. B. as I like the teacher’s rank, I shall serve here, all my 
jays. 
Dr. T. Perhaps not so, Miss Belle, it may, ere long, be voted 
You fill this place so well, you ought to be promoted. 
How do you find the school ? 


and I crushed them beneath my heel. Bird, beast, and 


dea.where none suspect, and will forever have an angel 


Miss B. Oh ! Doctor, they are queer, 
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I stole through the lattice to the darkened’ 
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They do pronounce 8o strangely out in the country here ! 
For instance, it is funny, you'd think so, too, I guess, 
The many different ways they have of saying yes. 
Dr. T. Call them and questions ask ; my interest is up. 
Miss B. John Jones, your morning task, have you prepared it? 
John ¥. [enters, cap in hand, bows, replies, goes out). Yup! 
Dr. 7. Hat hat Have in another, that little Dutchman raw. 
Miss B. Peter Boggle, is your mother a little better ? 
Peer B. (Enters, replies, retires,] Yaw | 
Dr. T. Ask next, yon black-eyed gipsey, that stands the window 
near. 
Miss B. Bessie Lee, do you like apples, would you like to have 
one? 
Bessie L. (Enters, takes an apple, answers, and retires.] Yeah! 
Miss B. Vii call my little Pad, who is never known to miss, 
Do you love your books, my lad? Tell me truly. 
Pad (Enters, answers, retires.) Faix, ma’am, Vis / 
Miss B. Come here, you curly-pate, do you want to be a Mayor, 
Or a President so great, or a School Committee ? 
Small Boy (Enters, replies very slowly] A-er! 
Dr. T. They give us so much fun they certainly repay us, 
Miss B. Kate, is your problem done, have you the answer ? 
Kate (Enters, replies, retires) ! 
Miss B. (Closing the door. 1s it not a curious class, a comic rec- 
itation ? 
Dr. T. Yes, and it surely has my official approbation. 
Will you my pepil be, while I a question ask ’ 
Will you pronounce for me, if I give you the task ? 
Miss B. Of course, ff all the rest have not been fully ample, 
I'll do my very best to please with my example. 
Dr. T. I came to seek awife ; if now my suit I press, 
Will you leave your school for life? What is your answer ? 
Miss B. [Emphatically.] Yes ! 


Scientific Department, 


Edited by DAVID W. HOYT, Providenee, R I. 


(All communications relating to this Department should be addressed to its 
Editor, as above ] 


THE TRANSIT OF VENUS. 

The great astronomical event of the century has taken 
place. No one of all the scientific men who have made 
voyages to distant parts of the world to observe this 
phenomenon had ever before seen a transit of Venus. 
None of them will have an opportunity of witnessing it 
more than once again. The event is so important that 
we are justified in impressing it upon the minds of the 
rising generation. 

The first transit of Venus predicted was that of De- 
cember, 1631, not visible in Europe. The first one ob- 
served was seen in England in December, 1639 ; but 
no attempt was then made to obtain from it the sun’s 
parallax. The results of the observations of the transit 
of June, 1761, were not very important. That of June, 
1769, was observed with much interest in Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and perhaps in 
other American colonies. Expeditions were sent out to 
various parts of the world by European governments. 
These observations furnished the data for the discus- 
sions which have taken place within the last century re- 
specting the sun’s distance from the earth, so far as 
transits are concerned. The transit of December 6, 
1882 will be visible in this region. No other will occur 
till June, 2004. 

The transit of December 8, 1874, was visible in no 
part of the western continent ; neither was it seen in 
any portion of western Europe. England, France, Ger- 
many, and Russia are waiting to hear from their observ- 
ers in various parts of the world. From fifty to one 
hundred different partiés, representing the various civil- 
ized nations, have been engaged in the work. The 
United States has sent out eight parties of observers— 
five to the southern hemisphere and three to the north- 
ern. It is not to be expected that all will be success- 
ful. If one of our northern parties and one of the 
southern are perfectly successful, we shall have reason 
to rejoice. Le Gentil, a French astronomer, went to 
India to observe the.transit of 1761, but was prevented 
by a war from making observations of any value. He 
then remained eight years in India for the purpose of 
observing that of 1769, and was again unsuccessful on 
account of clouds. May no such disappointment attend, 
any of the observers of the transits of this century. 


Up to the tfme of this writing, brief despatches have 
been received from three of the American parties— 
those under Professor Hall, at Vladivostok, Siberia ; 
Professor Davidson, at Nagasaki, Japan ; and Professor 
Harkness, at Hobart Town, Tasmania. Though the 
despatches are somewhat contradictory, yet it seems 
that these three parties have met with but partial suc- 
cess, clouds having obscured the sun during a portion 
of the time Some of the European parties in Egypt, 
Persia, India, Australia, China, and Japan report clear 
weather and perfect success ; while several of those in 
Russia, and.one or more in China report failures. ‘The 
American parties yet to be heard from are those under 
Professor Watson, at Peking, China ; Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Ryan, at Kerguelen Island ; Dr. Peters, at New 
Zealand ; and Professor Smith, at Chatham Island. 
The party under Capt. Raymond, originally intended 
for Crozet Island, found it impossible to land there, and 
at last accounts were to locate about eighty miles from 
Hobart Town, in Tasmania. As they possessed tele- 
graphic communication with Professor Harkness, their 
report is probably included in his. 

It will be seen that the northern and southern sta- 
tions selected by the American observers differ widely 
in latitude, and are adapted for use for Halley’s method. 
It is to.be feared, however, that our observers may not 
have been able to obtain correctly both the beginning and 
close of the transit at two distant stations. The Eng- 
lish propose to use Delisle’s method, which does not re- 
quire both the beginning and end of the transit at each 
station, but depends upon the times at which the transit 
either begins or ends at two stations differing widely in 
longitude. If Professor Hall has succeeded in obtain- 
ing exactly only the first two contacts in Liberia, this 
will be of great service in connection with the observa- 
tions in Egypt, by the Delisle method. - 

The. means at the command of astronomers now are 


greatly superior to those used in 1769. Telescopes and|. 


the means of accurate measurement have been greatly 
impfoved. “Photography is employed for this purpose 
for the first time. The telegraph not only informs us 
at once what has been done, but furnishes a means of 
an exact determination of longitude, so essential, es- 
pecially to Delisle’s method. Possibly the spectro- 
scope may be of some service. With such means at 
their disposal, we shall certainly expect the scientists, 
in the course of a few months, to inform us whether the 
sun’s mean distance from the earth is ninety-one or 
ninety-five millions of miles. 


THE “BLACK DROP.” 

The observers of the transit of Venus which occurred 
in the last century met with an unexpected difficulty, 
called the “black drop.” This phenomenon appeared 
at the critical moment of internal contact, so that it 
was impossible to tell exactly when the transit began. 
The disk of Venus appeared to be lengthened out, or 
pear shaped, till the “ligament,” or “ black drop” 
broke, when the planet seemed circular, but at an ap- 
preciable distance within the sun’s limb. 

Two important questions arise: What was the cause 
of the phenomenon? and was it observed in the transit 
of 1874? It has generally been supposed to be mainly 
the result of “irradiation.” We are patiently waiting 
for the observers and the photographs of the transit, to 
answer the second question. A correspondent of the 
New York Herald ventures “to predict that it did oc- 
cur, and that subsequent reports from all or most of the 
expeditions will determine that the ‘black drop’ men- 
tioned is nothing more or less than the satellite of Ve- 
nus, discovered by Cassini in 1672 and 1686.” He also 
quotes other authorities to show that many astronomers 
of the eighteenth century believed in the existence of 
such a satellite. We confess that this suggestion does 
not make the matter quite clear tous. If the “black 
drop” appeared only at the contact, and at the last in- 
ternal contact as well as the first, making the close of 
the transit uncertain as well as the commencement ; if 


it appeared in 1761 as well as in 1769; and if it shall 
be found that it reappeared in 1874—we do not un- 


derstand how the hypothetical satellite should happen 


to be in such positions as to satisfy all these conditions. 


SCIENCE AND DAILY PRESS. 

The services rendered to science by some of the great 
daily newspapers are worthy of special notice. The 
“ Extras” of the New York 7ridusxe containing scientific 
papers and reports of conventions, the articles and tel- 
egrams of the New York Hera/d, relating to the transit 
of Venus, are examples, They show not only the en- 
terprise of those papers, but the fact that the people 
are interested in scientific matters. 


: THE METRIC SYSTEM. 
We find it stated in the daily papers that every 
architect and engineer in Portland, and two leading 
building firms, have agreed to use in all their profes- 


sional work, the metric system of length, after July 4, - 


1876, provided the engineers of four other cities agree 
to do likewise. 


Department for Written Examinations, 


[ Questions used in the examination of the Public Schools 
in the City of Manchester, N. H, Fune, 1874; selected 
Srom a pamphlet prepared by F. G. Edgerly, Su- 
‘perintendent of Schools.} 


THIRD PRIMARY. 


1. Count by twos from one to twenty-five. 

2. Write or print the following words, viz.: street, 
stove, kitten, leave, glad. 

3. Write the odd numbers to nine, in Roman and 
Arabic. 

4. Write or print the following words, and afterwards 
spell them by sound, viz., bell, stop, land, tone. 

5. Make three figures with three straight lines in 
each, 
FIRST PRIMARY. 

1. Spell change, jelly, where, pear, flies, office. 

2. Add 43, 18, 26, 12. 

3. Add three to each of the following numbers, 7, 
II, 12, 13, 19, 26. 

4. Subtract by fours from 41. 


SECOND MIDDLE. 
SECOND CLASS. 

1. Write this sentence: Cold blustering March has 
gone, and we may now expect more beautiful weather. 

2. Spell medicine, saucer, primary, city, cities. 

3. Add 4261, 1854, 2218, 4265. 

4. 867X9. 

5. 246 X23. 

FIRST MIDDLE. 
Language. 

1. Write a sentence containing an abbreviation. 

2. Write a sentence containing the name of your city. 

3. Correct the following sentences; I haint got no 
pencil. (2) Them books has a cover. (3) Taint hern. 

4. Fill the blanks in the following sentences : 
on Concord street, and goes primary school. 
The man and were in-the I—-— a 
horse street. 

5. Copy the following as read by the teacher or some 
pupil: A farmer, whose poultry yard had suffered se- 
verely from foxes, succeeded at last in catching one in 
a trap. . . 

_ “ Ah, you rascal!” said he, as he saw him struggling 
to go away, “I'll teach you to steal my fat geese.” 
Geography. 

1. Name six streets in this city leading east and west. 

2. Name three rivers wholly or partially in New 
Hampshire. 

3. Name the counties of New Hampshire. 

4. What are some of the productions of this State? 


5. Name six of the largest cities of New England, 
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oo! buildings articles of agreement to secure the faithful per- NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


Boston —The recent election has made quite a 
change in the School Committze. Of thirty-eight 
members whose term of office had expired, but 
nine have been reélected. The Board has thus 
lost some of its most valuable members. Among 
those who declined a reélection we notice the 
names of Dr. Ezra Palmer and Rev. Dr. Lothrup. 
The former came upon the Board in 1834. and the 
latter in 1836. The Rev. Samuel! B. Cyoft will be 
the senior member of the new Schoo! Board, hav- 
ing first held the office in 1848. Of the new mem- 
bers, six are women— Miss Hale, Miss May, Mrs. 
Wells, Miss Crocker, Miss Peabody, and Mrs. 
Blake. 


Worcester.—We notice that in one of the 
wards a gentleman and his wife were the opposing 
candidates for the office of School Committee. 
The man was beaten, of course, and “ served him 
right,” will be the verdict of all fair-minded per- 
sons, without distinction of sex. 

The meeting of the Massachusetts Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Worcester, on the 28th, 29th, and 
30th inst., bids fair to be one of unusual interest. 
The programme is excellent, the lectures able, 
and, if Old Prob,” will but continue the pleasant 
weather through the month, we wii] have a gath- 
ering that will astonish the hotel-keepers, and 
make ‘the heart of the commonwealth throb with 
delight. 


CHARLEsSTOWN.—After the fire which destroyed 
several of the workshops in the Charlestown 
State Prison, so many of the cenvicts were thrown 
out of employment that the Warden established a 
day-school for the convicts, It has now been in 
vperation some months, taught by a convict—a 
man ef education, who, but for strong drink, would 
not have been there—and an exhibition which we 
have just attended was of the most gratifying char- 
acter. The pupils manifest great interest in their 
studies ; the teaching is excellent ; and what was 
begun as a temporary expedient to occupy the 
time of those out of employment, will probably be 
made a permanent and prominent feature in our 
prison discipline. The exercises were witnessed 
by many gentlemen and ladies, and gave great satis- 
faction. 

The rooms in the city hall formerly occupied by 
the Common Council and Board of Aldermen, 
have been fitted up fer evening classes in Draw- 
ing. About fifty adults, chiefly mechanics, are in 
the Mechanical Drawing class, under the instruc- 
tion of Mr, Hall; some forty in the Free-hand 
class, under Mr. Green, and about twenty in the 
dass in Ship Draughting, under Mr. Fisher. The 
opportunity thus furnished by the city seems to be 
duly appreciated, and we doubt if any appropria- 
tion is more profitably expended than that for 
evening drawing schools. . . 


—_ 


CHELsEA.—At the last meeting of the School 
Committee, the annual reports of the School Com- 
mittee and Superintendent were read. Three 
changes only had occurred among the teachers 
during the year. Mr. Kimbali, the Superintend- 
ent, has made a very favorable impression there, 
and, in his quiet, judicious way, is doing a good 
work, 


Connecticut. 


New Haven.—The city of New Haven is a 
single School District. By an Act of the Legisla- 
‘ure, passed in 1856, the supervision of the public 
»chools of the district is committed to a Board of 
Education consisting of nine members, one-third 
of whom are elected annually by the people. The 
executive officers are a Secretary and Superin- 
tendent, who are appointed by the Board, each for 
a period of two years; but their elections alter- 
nate, so that but one is appointed each year. The 
authority of this Board is eutirely independent of 
municipal control. All moneys to be expended 
for school purposes are voted directly by the peo- 
ple of the district, at the recommendation of the 
Board. A tax of two anda half millson a dollar, 
om a valuation of about 50,000,006 o1° dollars, 
has been sufficient for several years past to cover 
all outlays for new buildings and current expenses. 
A tax of only two mills is laid for the present 
year. An elegant High School building was 


hundred pupils ; and the pupils in the highest 
class of each are candidates for the High School. 

The number of pupils enumerated in New 
Haven, in January last, 1874, between the ages of 
4 and 16 years, was 12,724. The largest number 
in attendance during the past (fall) term, Was 
8,078. The average daily attendance of all the 


schools was 94.8 per cent. for 1374. 

Tue St. John’s Catholic church has just com- 
pleted an edifice designed for a convent and school, 
which will accommodate about two hundred pu- 
pils, Also the South street school building, which 
has been rented and used by the School District 
during the past ten years, will be resumed and 
used as a church school. The two buildings 
will probably take about five hundred children 
that have heretofore attended the public schools 
of the city. 


Hartrorp.—The Hon, T. M. Allyn, of this 
city, with characteris‘ic generosity, has made a 
liberal and praiseworthy proposition to found an 
institution in Hartford for the benefit of young 
men and women, The correspondence given be- 
low explains Mr. Allyn’s desires and designs. He 
recognizes the great importance of practical edu- 
cation, and proposes to give freely of his means 
to provide free instruction to young men and 
women seeking to fi: themselves to gain a liveli- 
hood by some honorable and useful employment. 
Mr. Allyn hy this gift, and under the general plan 
he unfolds, opens a wide and noble field for edu- 
cational labor. His geverous proposition is made 
to the city government through his Honor Mayor 
Sprague, as will be seen by the following letter .— 


MAyor’s OFFICE, 
Ciry oF HartrorD, Dec, 14, 1874. 

To the Hon, Court of Common Council : 

Gentlemen—Herewith [ transmit an important 
proposition from the Hon, Timothy M. Allyn, and 
invite your earnest consideration thereto. Mr. 
Allyn’s wish appears to be to establish a school of 
practical instruction in the various industrial 
trades, including, also, agriculture, in which occu- 
pations the great multitade of men and women ave, 
and always will be, engaged. His idea is that 
there is need of a school wherein shall be taught 
the practical business of life, as a supplement to 
our other schools, which are, in a general sense, 
devoted to the enlarging and strengthening of the 
mental powers. And he offers to give to the city 
of Hartford, in trust, the munificent sum of one 
hundred thousand dollars, as. the foundation of 
such a school. 
I venture to suggest that the importance of the 
subject, as well as the magnitude of the proposal, 
requires the thoughtful consideration of an able 
joint special committee, who will fully examine 
into the practicability and expediency of accepting 
the trust, JoserH H, SPRAGUE. 


MR. ALLYN’S PROPOSITION. 


To the Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council of 
the City of Hartford: 

The undersigned being desirous that the youth 
of the present generation may receive a practical 
business education, and for the accomplishment of 
this purpose he hereby offers to give to the city of 
Hartford the sum of $100,000, to be expended in 
the establishment and supervision of an industrial 
school (under such rules and regulations as the 
authorities of the city may from time to time find 
it desirable and necessary to make), for the free 
instruction of both boys and girls in the business 
avocations of life, agriculture, and the mechanical 
arts. 


our best ideal. It should possess ample grounds 
for an agricultural department, botanical gardens, 
and workshops where all the principal trades may 
be learned ; every boy, at the same time he is ac- 
quiring a knowleage of the arts, sciences, and 
modern languages, should become a practical 
riculturist and master of some useful trade. The 
girls should be instructed in all the practical 
duties of the household, undérstand and become 
familiar with the chemistry of the kitchen, and 
made to master the art of making every article ofa 
lady’s wardrobe ; and also they may learn book- 
keeping, banking, telegraphy, photography, or any 
other occupation that is within the measure of 
their strength and adapted to their tastes, In this 
manner the education of the student would become 
a healthful exercise and a most fascinating amuse- 
ment, instead of being (like the present system) 
destructive to vitality, exhausting the brain and 
converting the school-room into an unattractive 
place—little better than a prison.” 
It is believed that the amount proposed to be 
given will be sufficient for the purchase of the 
ground, erect suitable buildings, and supply all the 
tools and apparatus required for the carrying out 
of the enterprise. The annual expense incurred 
in running the institution, after deducting the 
amount it would be entitled to receive from the 


erected in 1872, capable of accommodating about 


t assumed by the city. 
formance of the trust ass 


Hartford, December 10, 1874. ‘ 

The proposition will be considered by a joint 
committee of the city government, and will, of 
course, receive the careful attention its great Im- 
portance deserves. 


GLasTONBURY.—This is one of the fertile old 
farming towns lying on the east side of the Con- 
necticut river, about six miles below Hartford. It 
is somewhat noted, of late, as the residence of the 
two heroic ladies who claimed that they had 
“ rights which the town authorities were bound to 
respect.” The population of the town is 4,000. 
It has no High School ; but the want is well sup- 
plied by a flourishing private Academy. The 


The school should be a model, fashioned after | ¥ 


‘ building was erected some four years since, by 


several wealthy citizens of the town, at a cost of 
about $10,000. It has at present about seventy- 
five pupils, instructed by an efficient corps of 
teachers. Pupils may here pursue the higher 
branches of study. Several have entered Yale 
College from this institution. It is a convenient 
school for the young people of neighboring towns 
where higher instruction cannot be obtained. 
Pleasant homes at a very moderate cost can be se- 
cured by pupils from abroad. 


Teachers interested in English Or- 
thography, Grammar, and Literature, 
History, German, French, Latin, Italian, 
or Hebrew, may find assistance in the 
Catalogue of Henry Holt & Co., Pub- 
lishers, 25, Bond street, New York. 


GINN BROTHERS, 


4 Beacon Street, Boston. 


GEOGRAPHIES. 

@ur Werld, No. |.; or, First Lessons in phy. 

@ur Werld, No. or, Second Series 
in Geography. 

Agassiz.—I welcome “ Our World,” No. IL, as val- 
uabie contribution to the modern method of teaching geogra. 
phy __ It is a very commendable and successful effort. j 

Hillard think Miss Hall's work ereat merit. 
It g.ves prominence to the facts, distinction$,'and attributes 
which are permanent, and the work of nature, and does not 
burden the memory with those 7 | details of political geog- 
raphy which are variable and accidental. 

Rimercon.—| have examined carefully, and with great 
satistacuon, ** Our World,” No, Il., a copy of which you 
senttome I have never seen a school- which sati 
me more entirely. 

Peabedy.—I have examined Miss Hall’s “ Second 
Series of Lessons in Geography,”’ and am prepared to pro- 
nounce it, in plan, in method, and in execution, very far 
superior to the school geographies previously in use. 


GREEK, 
Goagomes Greek Grammar; Moods and Tenses; and 
eader, 
Leighten’s Greek Lessons 
Liddell and Scett’s Greek-English Lexicon; 12mo, 
and 4to : Eng eds. 
W hite’s Cdipus Tyrannus of Sophocles. 


LATIN. 

Allen and Greeneugh’s Latin Grammar ; Shorter 
Course of Latin Prose, with Vocabulary; Cicero ; 
Cicero De Senectute ; Sallust’s Catiline ; Virgil; Latin 
Selections ; Caesar ; Lessons (refer to A. and G.’s Gr.) 
and Composition. 

White's Junior Student’s Complete Latin English Lexi- 
con. 

I have no hesitation in saying that Allen and Greenough’s 
Grammar has impressed me more favorably than any other | 
have seen that is published in this country. "Though brief, 
it is very comprehensive, clear in its stat ts, founded on 
an adequate basis of philological knowledge, and cast in a 
proper tone of describing. the facts of the language rather 
than prescribing laws for t.—P ref. W. D. Whitney, 


‘ale College. 
I like the Grammar very much, and that it will be 
» Vale Col- 


y used.— Pref. Thes. A. Thac 
ge. 

Ihave looked h Latin Grammar, examini 
parts of it with a ord deal of care, and my opinion oie 
merits is so decided that I have substituted it for the work 
which | have been using with my classes for seevral years — 
W. C. Collar, Latin School, Roxbury, Mass. 

1 am very glad to know ot the success of Allen and Green- 
ough’s Grammar. I am satisfied that itis the best Latin 
Grammar that I have ever seen, and take» pleasnre in com- 
mending it.—Samuel Mart, 7rinity College. 

We have used Ailen and Greenough’s Latin Grammar 


pet ees past year with great satis —Albert C. 
Perkins, Phillips Academy, Exeter. 
MUSIC. 
The National Music Course, by Messrs. Mason, 
Eichberg, Sharland, and Hoit. 
First, Intermediate. and Fourth Music Reader 
MEDAL OF MERIT avarded to 


Vv 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bigsby’s E ements of English |} anguage ; English of the 
F .urteenth Century; and Malisey’s Charts. 

Marvard Examination Papers, 74 ed. 

Peirce’s Tables of rithms. 

Stewart's Physics, with Hill’s Questions. 


SHAKESPEARES. 
ra english ot S 
of Shakespeare. 2 v. 


espeares 
The following Plays are issued rately j 
The Merchant of Venice, Julius Casar, Hamlet’ The Tec. 


pest, Macbeth, Henry the Eighth, As You Lik, It, Henry 
the Fourth, Part Using i 
pe jal i Much Ado About Nothing, 


Thorough instruction is here given, FIRST, in the 
branches of the study required to be taught in the 
public schools, and, SECOND, in the best methods 
of teaching those branches. 

Applicants for admission. must be at least six. 
teen years of age, and must declare their full in. 
tention of teaching in the public schools of Con. 
necticut. 

The full course of study occupies. two years, 

The present Term closes on Friday, January 
22, 1875 ; and the next term opens on Monday, 
February 1, 1875, at 2 P. M. 

For catalogue, address, at New Britain, 

I, N. CARLETON, Principal. 


RHODE ISLAND 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. L 
Spring and Summer Term will commence Feb- 
ruary, 1875. Regular course of study two years. 
A Special and an Advanced Course has been 
established for special classes of students. 
Applicants for admission must be at least six- 
teen years of age, and must declare their inten- 
tion of teaching in the public schools of Rhode 
Island. 
Address, for Circulars or information, 
J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 
Or T. B. STOCKWELL, C. P. 5., 
Providence, R. L. 


Aids for caching Arithmetic, 


PUBLISHED BY 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, 


758 Broadway, New York. 


THE TEACHER’S HAND-BOOK OF ARITH- 
METIC. By Matcotm MacVicar, Pb.D., LL.D, 
Principal of Potsdam Normal School This work is in- 
tended to aid Teachers to a full and clear exposition of ihe 
principles of Arithmetic. It discusses the general methods 
and proper results of Arithmetical study and presents a 
complete system ot Drill Exercises in the Fundamental 
Rules in both Whole Numbers and Fractions. It also 
contains a large number of Graded Examples for reviews 
and test exercises, together with a large number of answers 
to examples which may be presented by means of the Ex- 
ample Frame very Teacher who aims to excel in his 
profession should possess this book. 215 pages, cloth; 
price. $1 

MacVICAR’S ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLE 
CARDS. These comprise about 6oo Graded Examples, 
printed on cards for use in class drill, or review, or exami- 
nations. The same examples with answers are given in 
“The Teachers’ Hand k of Arithmetic.” They will 
be found exceedingly convenient and useful to every schoo! 
andteacher 600 in box; price, $2 oo per box. Sent by 
mail on receipt of price. 

MacVICAR’S ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLE 
FRAME. For Drili and Practice in each ot the F unda- 
mental Processes of Arithmetic, both in Whoie Numbers 
and in Fractions. 


("For particulars send for pamphlet circular. Address, 
TAINTOR BROTHERS, Publishers, 
758 Broadway, New York. 


G 
SILICATE 


Liquid Black Diamond 


WALL SLATING. 


PINT, . . $1 00 


A Suitable Brush, 75 Cents. 


Adamantine Hardness, Exquisite Marking 
Pinish, Enduring Black, Fine and 
Smooth, very Basy to Erase, 
Remains Black. 


It is easily applied with ordinaty paint brush, and persors 
with common skill can make a perfect biackboard, vu on any 
smooth surface, which will be free from streaks, and give 4 
solid, fine stone surface. 


Silicate Bank Slate 


SOLE PROPRIETORS, 


191 Fulton cor. Church St., N. Y. 
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NEW ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Rhode _Island. 


Ar the regular meeting of the State Board of 
Education, held December 4, 1874, the Commis- 
sioner of Public Schools tendered his resignation 


as follows: 
rmorable Board of Education of Rhode 
: Having been elected editor- 
ss chief of the New ENGLAND JOURNAL OF Ep- 
petra and having accepted that position, my 
acceptance to take effect January 1, 1875, [ here- 
ah tender my resignation of the office of Com- 
arse r of Public Schools, which by two annual 
I have received from your hands. 
During the five and one-half years I have held 
this office, af first by the appointment of the Gov- 
ernor and the Honorable Senate of the State, and 
afterwards by your choice, I have earnestly de- 
sired, and to the best of my ability have labored 
for, the advancement of the Common Schools of 
our State. I have found the people of Rhode 
Island universally ready and generous in the sup- 
rt of all proper measures for improving the 
schools ; and the large increase of district, town, 
and State appropriations for school houses, teach- 
ers’ salaries, school furnishings, etc., is but an ev- 
idence of the heartfelt, popular interest in the 


rae received from all school anthorities and 


teachers the most cordial support, and shall cher- 
ish in grateful remembrance the uniform and val- 
ued courtesies of the friends of education through. 
out the State. Tam weg bas pm to the present 
and past members of this Board for the trust com- 
mitted to me, and for the confidence which has at- 
tached to it, and can only wish for my successor 
the same valuable aid and co-operation, 

My interest in the Board and its work, in the 
State Normal School, in the State Teachers’ As 
sociation, and in all other educational agencies of 
the State will remain unabated, and I hope to be 
able in my new sphere of labor to aid the pro- 
gressive spirit and efforts of the people of our no- 
ble State, Tuos, W, BICKNELI, 

Commissioner Public Schools, 


In accepting the resignation the Board adopted 


the following resolution ; 

Rssolved, That the Board hereby express their 
appreciation and grateful sense of the fidelity and 
success with which the retiring Commissioner of 
Public Schouls has discharged the duties of his 
office during his five and one half years of ser- 
vice, together with their great regret that he finds, 
it advisable to transfer his labors to a different 
field. 

At the same time, Thomas B. Stockwell, of the 
Providence Iligh School, was elected to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Mr, Bicknell. 

The vacancy in the Providence High School 
made by Mr. Stockwell’s withdrawal has been 
filled by the appointment of William T. Peck, a 
graduate of “‘ Brown,” for some time Principal of 
the High School in Warren, and for the past two 
years a student abroad. 


THE quarterly meeting of Superintendents of 
Schools in Rhode Island was held Monday, De- 
cember 14. After a lengthy and spirited discus- 
sion the following resolution was adopted: Ae- 
solved, That we recommend the introduction into 
the public schools of Rhode Island some system 
of industrial drawing which is founded upon ge- 
ometric and scientific principles, and which has 
been productive of the best results elsewhere, A 
minute was also adopted by the meeting expres- 
sive of their high regard for, and hearty apprecia- 
tion of, the labors of Commissioner Bicknell, and 
their best wishes and earnest hopes for his future 
success, 


THe Thirtieth Annual Meeting of the Rhode 
Island Institute of Instruction will be held at 
Providence, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, Jan- 
vary 14, 15, and 16, inst. The programme in full 
will be announced in our next number, and wili 
be of snch a character as to give assurance of a 
geod meeting, 


New Hampshire. 


ConcorD.—The winter term of the Concord 

City schools opened on Monday, December 7. 
Miss Sarah E. Blair, for several years first as- 
Sistant in the High School, performing her duties 
‘o the entire satisfaction of all, resigned her posi- 
ton at the close of the fall term. 

The total attendance of the High School, for the 
fall term was 149 ; average 143'4, or above 96 per 
cent, For the last five weeks the average was 
98 2.5 per cent, 


Miss Matrig Hatey, of New Market, has 


Blodgett, of Wentworth, commenced her duties as 
assistant in the Rumford Grammar School. 

THE teachers of the Pittsfield Academy have 
voted to expend the income of the Kent fund for 
gold medals, to be distributed at the end of the 
next spring term of school, agreeably to the will 
of the late Moody Kent. 

THE fall term of Penacook Academy, Fisherville, 
E. C, Allen, A.M., Principal, was the most suc- 
cessful for several years. Nearly one hundred 
were in attendance, 

Isaac WALKER, A.M., Principal of Pembroke 
Academy, was lately surprised by his pupils and 
other friends, with the gitt ot an elegant parlor 
desk, and other valuable testimonials of esteem. 


OSEPHINE ELLERY DAVIS would like to teach 
Kjocution to a limned uumber ot pupils, at No. 80 Lempie 
street, Boston, 


Choice Books. 
Parnassus: 


A volume of Choice Poems, selected from the 
whole range of English Literature. edited by 
RaLPH WALDo EMErsoN, With a Preparato- 

Nearly 600 pages. 


Essay. Crown 8vo. 
veled boards, gilt top, $4. 
“ A collection of poetry, made by Mr Emerson, will prob- 
ably excite greater interest here than one made by any other 
man. * * Admirably for reference. * * 
treasure house of true poetry.’’—Boston A dvertizer. 


Dr, E. H, Olarke’s Two Books: 


Sex in Bducation, . - - $1.25 
The Building of a Brain, 225 

“* No two books have be-» written this many a year, which 
to our way of thinking, havea more important relation to the 
physical and mental welfare of the race than these.”’—7/he 
ladependent 


CHRISTIANITY THE SCIENCE OF MANHOOD. 


A Book for Questioners, By Minot JUDSON SAV 

AGE. Third Edition, 16mo, $1.50. 
_ This answers in the most frank and manly way ques- 
tions that vex the minds of thousands upon thousands in re- 
gard to hristianity. [tis not written in the interest of any 
sect, or to champion or assail any dogma; but to show how 
naturally and fully (hristianity meets the wants, interprets 
the perplexities, and fulfills the aspirations of mankind. It 
is written in a style, and is no less readable than sin- 
cere an@ helpful. 


WILLIAM HENRY,” ~ 


Dramatized by Mrs Chaney from the famous William Hen- 
ry Books of Mrs. Diaz. 
&#™ Excellent for Schools. Only 25 cents. 


Life of DR. ARNOLD, of Rugby. 


By Dean Stanley. $2.00. 
One of the few books that no teacher carrafford not to read. 
Most suggestive and stimulating. 


For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price, by the publishers. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


ALE COLLEGE, 
Law Department. 

Faculty of Instruction and Government. 
PORLIEK, LL... Mresiaen KAN- 
CIS WAYLAND, M. A., ot Mercantile Law 
and Evidence. WILLIAM C. ROBINSON,M.A.,, 
tessor of Elementary and Crimina] Law, and Reai Estate. 
SIMEON E. BALDWIN, M A., Professor of Constitu- 
tional Law, Contracts, Wills, and Lecturer on Roman Law, 
JOHNSON T. PLATT, M. A., Provessor of Pieading. 
and Equitv Jurisprudence. 

LL. tasurance,. LEONARD BACON, D.D., 
LL.D., Ecclesiastical Law. tHEUUVUREL D. WOOL- 
International Law. JAMES M 
: Forensic Rhetoric and Com- 
position. MARK BAILEY, M.A., Forensic Elocution. 
GEO. B. FARNAM, M. D., Medicai Juri 

wo terms annually. ng term opens © 10, 1875 
Terms $90 per annum. Three tiundred and Thirty Doliar: 
in prizes are annually awarded. Thelibrary 1s now one o. 
the best, and the apartments are the best, in the country. 
For Vircularsaddress FRANCIS WAYLAN», 

Dear of the Faculty, at New Haven. Conn. 


ALE COLLEGE, 
Medical Department. 

Uhe Collegiate year embraces a Spring Term and a Reg- 
ular Lecture Term in A 3 Winter. Ihe next Spring Le:m 
begins March 4th, 1875 and closes July ist. Lhe Spring 
‘erm is a reading term, in which instruction 1s given chiefly 
by recitations. During this term the students are classified, 
and their studies directed according to their advancement. 
Lecture Term begins Oct. 21st, 1875. Means of chemical 
icstruction are abundant, and chemical teaching is given al- 
most daily throughout the year, at the College and State 


H tal. 
Faculty. — Rev. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D., 
SILLIMAN, M.D.. Prot. Gen.Chem & 


Pres. SEN Vox. 
STEPHEN G. HUBBARD, M.D, Prot. Ubs. and Dis. of 
Wont. and Chi. MOSES C, WHITE, M.D., Prot. Hist. 


Path. and Micros. CHAS. A. LINDSLEY, M_D., Prof. 
Mat. Med. and Therap. DAVID P. SMITH, M.D,, 
Prof. Theor. and Prac. of Med. FRANCIS BACON, 
M.D, Prof. Prin. and Prac, LEUNARD J. SAN- 
FORD, M.D, Prof. Anat. and — STEPHEN 
BRONSON, M. D., Lecturer on Physiol. 


ees, ion $5 00. Spring $60 
Labora 10,00. Lecture Lerm, $105.00. 
$500. Graduation Fee 


sharge of the Walker Grammar School, and Miss 


Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & 


APPROVED 


School and College 


TEXT -BOOKS. 


_ Cutter’s Physiologies, 


First Book on Analytic Anatomy, Physiology, 

and Hygiene, Human and Com tive By Cavin 

Cutter, M.D, With 164 Illustrations, 196 pages. 12mo. 
froan. go cents. 

Second Book on Analytic Anatomy, Physiology, 

and Hygiene, Human and Comparative. With Questions, 

Diagrams, and [illustrations for Analytic Study and Unific 


Topical Review By Catvin uTTEeR, M.D. With 186 
Illustrations. 309 pages. 12mo. Halfroan. $1.5 . 
New Analytic Anatomy, Plysiol , and Hygi- 


ene. Human and Comparative. With Questions, Dia~ 
= and Illustrations tor Analytic andy and Synthetic 
view. By Carvin M.D. ith 230 Lustra~ 
tions. 338 pages. 12mo. Halfroan. $1.70. 
%e* Accompanied by a series of Charts. 


Sanford’s Arithmetics. 


An Analytical Series of Arithmetics, combining 
Mental and Written Ar thmeiic in each book By Protes- 
sor S. P. SANFORD, Mercer University, (Georgia. First 
Lessons, Illustrated, 35 cents; Intermediate, 50 cents; 
Common School, go cents; Higher, $1. 50. 


Elements of Geometry. With Appendiees, containing 
aco ious collection of Exercises for the Siudent, and an 
Introduction to Modern Geomeiry. By Proiessor Wa. 
Cuauvaenst. Largei2zmo. Cloth, §2.00. 
Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. New and 
Kevised Edition. By Professor WM. CHAUVENET. 8vo. 
Sheep. $1.75. 
A Treatise on the Method of Least Squares; or, 
The Application of the Theory ot Probabilities in the Com- 
bination of Observations. By Professor Wm, CHAUV<.NET. 
8vo. Cloth. $1.75. 


Wickersham’s Educational Works 


Methods of Instruction; o:, That Part of the Philos- 
ophy of Education which ‘Treats of the Nature of the Sev- 
eral Branches of the of Teaching 
By Professor J. P. WickeRSHAM, 12mo, Cloth, 

75- 

School A Treatise on the 

ization, Employments, Government, an 
School By P fe P WicksrsHaM. 


tion, Or- 
of 
12mo, cloth, 


$1 50. 


' Atwater’s Logic. 


Manual of Elementary Logic. igned especially 
for the Use of Teachers and Learners. By Projessor L. 
H. ATWATER. 12mo, cloth, $1 


. Samson’s Art Criticism. 


Elements of Art Criticism. Comprising a Treatise 
on the Principles of Man’s Nature as addressed by Art ; 
together with a Historic Survey of the Methods of Art 
Execution. By Professor G. W. Samson, Illustrated, 
ores extra cloth, $3 5.. Abridged Edition, 12mo, cloth, 

75 


Walker’s Science of Wealth. 


A Manual of Political Economy. Embracing the 
Laws of \urrency, and .jnance. Conden and 
Arranged for Popular Reading and Use asa Text-Bo.k 
By Amasa WAcKgr, LL.D. Student's Edition, 12mo, 
extra cloth, $1 50. } 


Long’s Primary Grammar. 


First Lessons in Grammar. An Easy Method for 
Beginners. by Harriet S. Lonc. 16mo, boards, 25 
cents. 


WORKS OF REFERENCE. 


Lippincott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World 
Complete Geographical Dictionary. By J. Tuomas, 

D., and T. Batpwin. Ruyal 8vo. 

Chamber’s Encyclopedia. A Dictionary of Univer- 

usely Illustrated. 10 volumes, Roy~ 
vO. 

Lippincott’s Pronouncing Biographical Diction- 

ary. Containing complete and concise Biogra 

Sketches of the Eminent Persons of all ages and countries. 

By J. Tuomas, AM., M.D. imperial 8vo. 

\ &@™ Descriptive Catalogue of Educational Works mailed 

on application. Liberal rates for examination and introduc- 

tion. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & C0,, 


Publishers, Booksellers and Importers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Phila. 


Before Subscribing 


for any other monthly ine for 1875. see the Premium 
List f one hundred and sixty volumes 0; choice books, a se* 
lection from which is offered to each subscriber to 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, 


a profusely illustrated, refined, able, brilliant, entertaining, 
and instructive periodical. “Yearly $4 00, in- 
cluding 0g. kary a premium to each snbscriber sending 
this amount. To a club of twenty subscribers this magazine 
is put at $3 00 pet year to each, and Chamber’s Ency- 
clopeedia, 10 Vois., Price $50.00, is presented to t 

getting up the club. Specimen number with premium 
maiied on receipt of 20 ceuts. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


or 
her information address Prov. C. A, LINDSLEY, Dean, 


STANDARD 


Educational Publications. 


Anderson’s Historical Series: 


A Junior Class History of the United States. 
illustrated with hundreds of poriraits, views, maps, etc. 
272 PP; price, $1 00, 


A Grammar School History of the United States. 


Annotated, and illustrated with numerous poriraits and 
views, and with more than forty maps, many ot which 
are colored. 300 pp, 16mo ; price, $1 20. 


A Pictorial School History of the United ©)»: 
Fully Wlustrated with maps, portraits, vigneties, &c. 404 
PP, 12m0; price, $1 65. 


A Manual of General History. 

Iilustrated with beautlfuliy colored maps, shoving the 

changes in the pohtical divisions of the world, and giving 

location of important pieces, 4:9 pp. :2mo ; price 
2 00. 


A School History of England. 

lliustrated with colored maps, showing the ger gray hica 
change» in the country at different periods. «wo pp, 12 
mo; price, $1 oo. 


Anderson’s Bloss’s Ancient istory. 
iustrated with colored maps and a chart. 445 pp, 12mo, 
price, $2 oo. 


The Historical Reader, 


Embracing seiecuous in prose and verse, from standard 
writers of Ancient and Modern tistory; with a Vucab 
ulary of Difficult Words, and Biograplical and Geo- 
graphical Indeacs 12mo0, 544 PP; price, Bo. 


The United States Reader, ‘ 

embracing selections (tom eminent American historians, 
orators, Statesmen, avd poets, with explanatory observa 
tions, note:, etc ‘the whole arra:ged so as to form a 
comp'ete ciass-manual of United States Histgry, to 
which are added a Vocabulary ot Difficult Woras aud a 
ae Index of Authors, 12m0, 414 pp; price, 


A School History of Rome, Greece, and France. 
In preparation, 


NOW READY, 


NEW ARITHMETICS, 
By JAMES B, THOMSON, LL. D. 


A GRADED SERIES, 


Complete in Three Books. 


New Mental Arithmetic, 
144 pages, 16mo; price, 35 cents. 
FOR PRIMARY DEPARTMENTS, 


New Rudiments of Arithmetic, 
208 pages, 16mo; price, 50 cents. (Combining Menta! 
with Slate and Blackboard Exercises.) 


FOR INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENTS. 


New Practical Arithmetic, 
334 pages, t2mo; price, $1 00. 
FOR GRAMMAR DEPARTMENTS. 


A Treatise on Physiology and Hygiene. 
For Educational Institunons and Fumilies. By J. C, 
Hutchison, M.D. cloth; $1 <0, 


Test Words in English Orthography. 


Selected and arranged by N. P. tienderson, Principal 
of Grammar School No. 2, N, Y¥. City. 18mo. New 
Edition, enlarged, 25 cents. 


application, Correspondence invited. 
Address 
CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 
No. Barclay St., N. Y. 


R 
A. Lovett, Agt., No. § Barclay St., N.Y. 
C, W. BARDEEN, Agt., Syracuse, N.Y. 


o 


7145 and 747 Market St., Philedelphia. 


A. Brown, Agt, Chicago, Il. 


T. T. BaiLey, Agé, No. 20 Cornhill, Boston, 
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Vermont. 


Spectat Norice.—The next annual meeting of 
the Vermont State Teachers’ Association will be 


held at Academy Hall, St. Johnsbury, January 21 
and 22, 1875, and will be opened by an address by 
Edward Conant, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, and President of the Association. 


Tue Brattleboro school case, the decision upon 
which by Judge Wheeler of the Supreme Court, 
a few months ago, was the subject of mach com- 
ment in the papers of the State during the autumn, 
has been reopened by another suspension of the 
Catholic children of that village, for absenting 
themselves on a church holiday without excuse. 
It is very doubtful if the course of the Brattleboro 
School Committee is judicious, even though it be 
legal. Judge Wheeler’s decision will be taken to 
the full bench. 

WELLs River has just completed a very hand- 
some, commodious, and convenient building for the 
accommodation of its graded schools. It is two 
stories in height, of brick, trimmed with granite, 
and has all the modern equipments. The archi- 
tect, Mr. Lambert Packard, of St. Johnsbury, and 
the people of Wells River may well divide the 
honors of the dedication. 

RANDOLPH is, for the present, the post-office 
address of Edward Conant, the Superintendent of 

. Public Instruction under the new law. In Mr. 
Conant’s acceptance of this office, the Normal 
School at Randolph loses a very efficient Princi- 
pal. Mr. J. S. Cilley, of the Brandon High 
School, was offered the latter post, but of his decis- 
ion we are not yet informed. It is rumored, how- 
ever, that he will decline to change. 

THE burning of the Reform School building, at 
Waterbury, besides entailing other losses arid 
many inconveniences, deprives the boys of their 
educational privileges for the remainder of the 
year till September next, and possibly for a longer 
period. 

Tue last report of the Board ot Education and 
its Secretary, with appendix and index, forms a 
comely volume of 750 pp. and contains a great 
deal of valuable information. The report of the 
Board pleads with great force the necessity for 
one Normal School instead of three, and recom- 
mends an increase in the length of the minimum 
school year, the establishing of evening schools in 
cities and large villages, and the codification of 
the school laws and decisions of courts under 
those laws. Much the larger part of the volume 
is devoted to the report of Secretary French, 
which embraces a record of his own official duties, 
the regulations and questions for town examina- 
tions of teachers, citations from reports of town 
superintendents, reports of the principals of Nor- 
mal Schools, historical sketches of several acad- 

emies, and very complete and carefully tabulated 
statistics compiled from teachers’ registers and re- 
ports of town superintendents. We are especially 
impressed with the exhaustiveness of the report of 
the Secretary and its admirable marshaling of 
figures to exhibit every detail of the working of the 
public schools of the State. No one who has the 
volume at hand need be ignorant of the condition 
and needs of our educational machinery, The 
taking of so much space for the publication of the 
questions for teachers’ examinations has been se- 
verely criticised, but we know from personal ob- 
servation that a similar publication in previous re- 
ports has immensely stimulated the pupils in Nor- 
mal and High Schools, and Academies, who have 
had the perusal of these questions. We trust the 
practice may be continued by the new regime. 

The teachers of Weathersfield have formed an 
association, to meet weekly through the winter. 
J. L. Mudgett, Town Superintendent, is President. 
The teachers of Randolph have also formed a 
similar association, H, C. Gilbert, Superintendent. 

Rev. H. T. Fuuwer, Principal of the St. Johns- 
bury Academy, has been appointed examiner of 
the Normal School for the Second Congressional 
District. 


THREE of Bennington’s citizens make the fol-|nient and valuable. 


lowing gifts for the $30,000 graded school build- 
ing, which is nearing corapletion: Olin Scott, a 
$500 piano for use in the building; H. E. Brad- 


ford, $500 for the purchase of chemical and and paper sides, - = $00 


osophical apparatus; Major A. B. Valentine, a 
sum not less than $500, to be expended in beauti- 
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THE Normal School examiners appointed by the 
Governor, according to a recent act of Legislature, 
are: For First District, Abel E. Leavenworth, 
of New Haven; Second District, H. T, Fuller, of 
St. Johnsbury; Third District, M. H. Buckham, 
of Burlington. 

Cart. ABEL E. LEAVENWORTH, Principal of 
Beaman Academy, New Haven, is to succeed to 
the principalship of the Normal School at Ran- 
d iph. 


T. ELLWOOD ZELL’S 


Educational Books. 


Zell’s Encyclopedia. 
Zell’s Atlas of the World. 
Cyclopedia of Amer. Literature. 


The above sold by Subscription only. 
Agents wanted. 


The following sold through the Trade generally: 


Nason-Chandler Blowpipe Analysis. 
Biair’s Lectures on Rhetoric. 
Locke’s Essays. 
Collot’s French School Series, 
&c., &c. 


Send for Citcular. 


17 and 19 So. Sixth St., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


5 Beekman St., | 
New York. 


ESSRS. P.GARRETT & CO., 708 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, have just added NO. 1X. 
to their very popular Series of 


“100 Choice Selections.’ 


These Books contain the latest and best good things for 
Recitation, Declamation, School- Reading, &c. —being a 
happy commingling of Sentiment, Oratory, Pathos, and 
Humor. Price, in paper binding, 3 cents ; cloth-bound, 
75 cents. 

The Speaker’s Garland (in two volumes) contains 
the first eight numbers of “ 100 Choice Selections.” Price 
per volume, $2.00 ; full gilt, $2.50. 


Eacelsior Dialogues, for advanced speakers. $1.25, 
Fust published, Model Dialogues. Price $1.50. 


The same House manufacture the celebrated “ PENN 
LETTER BOOK,” for copying letters without Press or 
Water. 


New England Journa! Binders. 


We have procured for those desiring to pre- 
serve files of our JoURNAL two styles of very 
neat Binders, which will hold the numbers of the 
whole year. These will be found very conve- 


PRICES. 
In full mamiped of f Jousnat, 
- $1.25 


Postage on each 15 cts., which should be 


fying the school grounds, 


NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUGATION, 


A New EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL 
FOR THE 
WHOLE COUNTRY! 


® November ist, 1874, was commenced the publi- 
cation of a Monthly School Journal of a popular 


character, entitled the ~ 
National 
Teachers’ 


Monthly: |: 


Under the editorial charge of J. MAHONEY, 
Esq., already known to fame as the late editor of 
the spicy Chicago Teacher. The purpose and 
character of the new periodical cannot be better 
expressed than in the words of the leading edi- 
torial, as follows : 


“* For years the friends of educational progress have been 

wishing that a publishing house of ample means and high 
standing would commence the publication of a magazine for 
teachers, whose firm basis ef establishment would enable it 
to express opinions on educational questions and school text- 
books freely and fearlessly, and whose wide circulation would 
make those opinions of general interest and practical value to 
the teaching profession. In the Nationa Tsacuers’ 
MonrTuty, Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co, essay to supply a 
magazine of the above description, and without any hamper- 
ing restrictions. With this order only from its publishers: 
“ Be sure you're right, then go ahead!" the MonTHLy sets 
out on its mission of observation and criticism. 
‘The Montucy will have strong convictions on the follow- 
ing-named measures, and will express the same in language 
neither faint or equivocal: In favor of State Colleges and a 
National University; in favor of village High Schools and 
city Academies ; in favor of Secular Schools as far as such 
schools are practicable ; in favor of the co education of the 
sexes; in favor of the HIGHEST education of women; in 
favor of raising the scholastic and professional qualifications 
of teachers; in favor of professional training for teachers, 
not as a substitute for, but in addition to, a liberal education ; 
in favor of higher salaries for teachers, which said higher 
qualifications will necessarily command; in favor of perma- 
nency of teachers in their positions; in favor of the exami- 
nation of teachers by members of their own profession ; in 
favor of a system of State Examination, Inspeetion and Com- 
parison of schools; in favor of the government of schools 
without the use of corporal punishment—the rod to be vol- 
untarily discarded by the teacherj'whether its use be for- 
bidden by sehool officers or not; in favor, in short, of partial 
educational reform and complete educational refinement.” 


The contents of the MONTHLY include: (1.) 
CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES, from the best 

rofessional talent the country affords ; (2.) EDI- 
TORIAL. full of vigor, wit and vivacity ; (3-) 
BOOK REVIEWS, candid and independent ; 
(4.) NOTES AND COMMENTS, short and 
racy the editor ; (5.) THE STORY 
CORNE In this department each number will 
contain an interesting story to be read aloud to 
primary classes. 


SUBSCRIPTION: 
One Dollar per Annum. 


A Specimen Copy will be sent fo the addr 
of any Teacher upon application, se0 


For Premiums and Club Rates see the MonTH- 
Ly. Address, 


A. S. Barnes & Co., Publishers, 


OUR 


MOISTURE PROOF 


TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the Schoo! Room,) 


Are fast suferseding all imitations of Slates, and even the 
stone slate itself, which_has so’ long been in use. 

The advantages of these Slates over all other imitations are 
of the greatest importance. They are the only imitation of 
a slate surface ever made that will stand the application of 
water and the usage to which slates in schools are subjected, 
without the surface being injured. 


No. 2, 53¢x8% inches, ki 

0. 1, 534x markin surfaces, 

5, 634x9% two 4° 

“ 6, 634x9% “ six “ “ 


The acove Nos. (1 te 6, inclusive), are bound m RR 
and muslin, 

Copies of any of the above Slate Tablets (for school use) 
will be forwarded for examination (postage paid) on receipt 
of the price printed above. 

For introduction, a LIBERAL discount will be made. 

Address, 


American Tablet Manuf’g Co., 
29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 
Exercise Tablet, 
(For Lead Pencil Use.) Size 6 by 8 Inches. 


One side of this Tablet is arranged for the pupil’s name, 
class No, and Date, ruled spaces tor thirty- hey words, and 
column for number of errors. On the opposite side are 
twenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition and Dictation Ex- 
ercises, making it the most economical and useful tablet for 
we _Pempaee ever made. It will, if properly used, last for 


ye This Tablet is also coated with an erasable water-proof 
congestion, and can be written upon and erased thousands 
of times. 

Sample copy mailed, (postage paid,) on receipt of the re- 
tail price, 10 cents 

For introduction, a liberal discount will be made- 


American Tablet M’f’g Co. 


29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 


CHEMICAL 


AND 


Philosophical Apparatus. 


Rare Chemicals, and extra quality of Graduated Glass and 
Porcelain use in Analysis. 


Minerals, Fossils, and pe ee Tools of all kinds, 
imported and manufactured by 


EK. B. BENJAMIN, 10 Barclay St., N. ¥. 


Rare and complete Catalogue, finely illustrated and hand- 
somely bound lane * mailed.” 


ind in cloth, price $1.50 per copy, “ 


A storehouse of fun and profit 
for the social circle is found in 
these 50 new games of AMERICAN 
History, on 60 cards, Price, 
75cents They stand without 
@ rival in the home circle.”"— 
Puivip Singer. 

Also a charming Rible history 
{is} pastime, the Fen Plagues. 
4 games on 40 illustrated tards, 


111 & 113 William Street, New York. 


socents. TREAT. 
805 Broadway, New York 


ready, easy 


It is safe, compact, portable, always 
without resort to chemical 


ing satisfactory 


” Magic 
ues, 50 cents, 


STANDS UNRIVALED. 


in its aetion reliable instrument capable of giv 
win Manev's ‘reset } jet, it gives us the three forms of 


line light, each at its best, with i its cost -_ a — to ng tg ers and a choice selected list of “ New 


Manual, sth edition, i 


ie i J. Marcy, 1 340 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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DIRECTORY 


LEADING COLLEGES, PROFESSIONAL AND COLLEGE PREPAR- 
ATORY SCHOOLS, ETC., IN THE UNITED STATES, 


COLLEGES. 


partment, address the appropriate 


—Dean, Rev. Fames E. Latimer, D.D. 
Law—Dean, Hon. George S. Hillard. LL.D. 
School of Medicine—Dean. 1. Tisdale Talbot, he Dz. 
School of Oratory—Dean, Lewis B, Monroe, A 
College of Liberal Arts—Dean, Rev. Fohn Ww. ; D.D. 
College of Musio—Dean, E. Tourjée, Mus. Dr. 385 


—_ N COLLEGE, 78, Northfield, Minn. to Students of either 
information address th the President, F. W. Strong, dD. D. 


UTH COLLEGE, N. H. For catalogues or 
President, A D. Smith, D. 


COLLEGE, (Clinton, N. Y.)—The Fall Term 
address the resident, S. G. Brown, D.D. 


RD UNIVERSITY. — Usual Academie and - 
d ahd conducted Faculties. F. M. D., 
acting- -President, City, 
WA COLLEGE (Grinnell, For and 
/° dress the President, George F. Magoun, D as 


FAYETTE COLLEGE, (Easton, ‘ee For Catalogue containing the 
“Cama L Courses of Study, address Professor R oungman, Clerk of the Faculty. 


RIE |JARIETTA COLLEGE. For catatagues or information | 4, 
MA the President, Israel W. Andrews. 401 


HESTER UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N. Y. For 
fuller information address Pres. M Anderson. 


S , y. £. Oz Hove 
Col y aven, D.D, LL.D., President. 
clleye of Fine Arts—George F. joone—Fredh. 


SON CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, lowa For 
Quates Sull particulars, address Alexander Burns, President 


rar clalagwes 0 COLLEGE, for both Sexes, under the care of Friends. 


For catalogues address th the President Edwd. H Magill, . Swarth we, Pa. Pa. 
E COLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY, Washington, D. C. Por Cata- 
| logue address the President, F. C. Welling, LL.D. 412 


TRINITY COLLEGE, (Hartford, Conn.) For Catalogues address the 
Treasurer. 385 


FTS COLLEGE, Colle Hill, Mass. (four miles from Boston). A, A. 
Pres't _ Address Pr rof. Cc. C. Fay, Secretary, 407 


NIV. OF WOOSTER Wooster, 4: A &. Taylor, D. D., Prest. 
U Medical, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depts. with varions courses. __ 408 


NIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Penn. For cata- 
logue containing courses ly in the of Arts or the 

t of Science, apply to Charles F. Stillt, LL.D., Provost, or —_ 

P. Lesley, LL.D., Dean of the Faculty of Science. 406 


SLEYAN W UNIVERSITY, (Middletown, Ct.) President: Pe 
LL.D. For Catalogues or information 


COLLEGE, Berkshire County, Mass 
For information apply to the President, P. A. Chadbourne. _ 394 


(ALE COL E, New Haven, Conn. For Catalogues and infermesite 
address DEXTER, Secretary. 


a OF MINES. Columbia C. ‘or information address Dr. C. 


RREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits students for Mass. Inst. of 
Technology, and other Scienesfc Ss. Durbanh, Prin. 410 


We caress Po FREE INSTITUTE of Industrial S 
ddvess Prof. C. 0. Thompson, Worcester, Mass. 403 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


LLEGE “FOR YOUNG LA DIES, Bordentown, N. , sro 
containing terms, etc., address Rev. Fohn Brakeley, 
INCINNATI WESLEVAN COLLEGE (Cincinnati, O.) A College for 
young ladies. Eight departments. The thirty-second year opens Sept. 17. 

catalogues aa aodress Lucius us 1. Bugbee, DD, President. 


APLEWOOD I! INST, Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful location and grounds. 
Literary and artistic advantages superior, V. Spear, Principat. 


8. AGNES SCHOOL. — For « 
S. Agnes School, Albuny, 304 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY § SCHOOLS. 
DAMS A CA cpr Mass. Founded by President John Adams 
Dimmock, LL. 346 


ZENOVIA Established in 1825. Has over 
Young Men for College. Addriss W.S Smith, Cazenovia, 


* ge, or technic School, or st Point. Apply 
Albert Wathina A.M, Pr intipal. A dame WN_Y. 


JILWAUKEE ACADEMY. Milwaukee. Wis. Established in 186s, A 
Markham, Principal, preparatory school for Beys. For C 


412 


NA RY (Lasthampton, Mass.) C in its equip- 
We ment lassical and Scientific study. Apply to M. Hensriw, Prin. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES. 

VANIA TATE, COLLEGE 

or ‘sident, Fames Calder, ericulturas 
College P Po 


ASSACHUSE cee A GRICUL TU. 
M RAL COLLEGE. W.S. Clark, 


Scientific and Imported Books. 


WESTERMANN & C@O., 524 NEW YORK, beg to draw 
attention to their ues of German, ish, American and French 
Periodicals, in two art I.—Literary Science, T 
Philology, History, Part I{.—Sciences, Technology, &c Su 

tions for Periodicals for 1875, should be sent in xow, Also, now ready: hee 
Catalogues of B. W & Co.'s stock of German Christmas Books and Fuveniles, 
and of Fine [ilustrated German Books, Photographs, &c. Will be sent gratis 
on application. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND 24 Murray and 27 Warren St., NEW YORK, 
Publisher and Importer of Sct Scientific Books. Send ten cents for Catalogue 
of works in Architecture, Astronomy, Shipbuilding, Met » Chemistr 
Geology, Drawing, Electricity, Engineering, Mathematics, Coal, ron, Hydra 
ics, etc., etc. 


F, W. CHRBISTERN, Foreign Booksoller and Importer, 77 University 
Place, NEW YORK, keeps constantly on hand a large assortment of Mis 
cellaneous Literature, School Books, etc. Catalogues—new and second-hand—on 

special branches sent on application. Month! B Bulletin of European Literatur 
25 cents per annum for postage. Agent for “ Revue des denx Mondes,” and all 
the principal Periodicals. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


LBANY MEDICES COLLEGE Union For 
fi tion address Dr. F. V. Lansing, A 


LLEVUE MEDICAL COLLEGE, New York 
Regular Tore of October, 1873. For circulars and 
mation apply to Pint “Fr. Secretary. 


; Spring session, Feb. 6, 1875. Address Robt. S. Newton, 


ECTIC MEDICAL COLLEGE, New York City 
D., 037 -47th street, N.Y. 423 


EDICAL DEPARTMENT of Harvard University. Year begins Oct. 
1st, end - 1875. For catalogue or further informa- 
tion address Dr. its, ec’y, 108 Boylston street, Boston. 395 


jomN WILEY & SON, 15 Astor Place. NEW YORK, publish a 
Generar Cvassiriap Scientiric CATALOGUE, of 114 pages 8vo., 
which they will send gratis to any one who may desire it. It contams many of 
Astronomy— Boilers—Botany— Grewing—Dridges—Cabinet 
Cements—Chemist himney-Pieces—Clocks and Watche: and 
Oil — Conchulogy—Cotton Manufacture —Drawing — Dyeing — Electricity A 
neering— Entomology—Gardening—Gas—Geology— Geometry—Gun 
and Railing—Hydraulics —Hydrostatics —Insurance — Iron ~Limes— 
tives—Machinery Manufactures — Mathematics— Mechanics— Medicine — Metal- 
lurgy—Microscopy—M ineralogy—Mining — Monuments— Natural History—Orna- 
ments— Paintin Manufacture— Patents— Photography—Printing—Sculp- 
ture—Ship- building—Soap and Candles—Stair Building—Steam Engines—Sugar 
Manufacture—Telegraphy—Tombs—Turning— Upholsterers’ Guide— Ventilation 
—Weaving—Weights and Measures— Woolen Manufactures, etc, 18 


EW YORK HOMGOPA THIC MEDICAL COLLEGE, cor. 23d stveet 
and Third avenue. Session gl “A Oct. 5, ending March. For announce- 
ments and information, address ¥. W. Dowling, M.D., Dean. 568 Fifth ave. 


INIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK—Medical Depart- 
ment. Address Prof. Charles Inslee Pardee, 426 East 26th St., N. Y. City. 


INIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA — Medical Department—Phila- 
delphia. Session 18 475, For apply to Dr. R. E. Rogers, 
n, P. O. Box 2838, Philadelphia. 41 


YE COLLEGE—Medical Department. Address Prof. C. A. Lindsley, 


New Haven, Conn 


LAW SCHOOLS. 


Cavers LAW SCHOOL — Law Department of Columbia College. 
For circulars address Prof. T.W. Dwight, 8 Great Fones St., N.Y. 394 


INION UNIVERSITY.— LAW SCHOOL at Albany, N.Y. For 
culars make application to Isaac Edwards, Esq., Albany, N. Y. 


COLLEGE —LAW DEPARTMENT. Address Prof. Francis 
New Haven, Conn. 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 


Drew THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY closes in May, and opens in Seb 
ddress the President, ¥. F Hurst, D.D., Madison, N. 415 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Cal. Year opens 
= 20; closes in May. Address Prof. F. A. Benton. 410 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


COLLEGIATE AND POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE— 
Stientific Department. Address D. H. Cochrane, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


TENTI. 


ddress Prof. E.R. Ruggles, Hanover, N. 


VIL SCHOOL of Union Colle 
Field t practice. Address Prof C. N. 


RDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL — Scientific Department of Laapete 
screw rir Address T: Traill Greene LL.D. 


EPARATORY SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL for the Schools Sa 
SCIENTIFIC Alfred Colin, 1,267 ry, V.Y. 


Engineering. Address Prof. Charles Drowne, Troy, N. Y. 406 


SCIENTIFIC OF YALE COLLEGE. Iw 
ormation by addressing Prof. G. J. Brush, New Haven, Ct #s 


Society Pins and. Badges. 


B. KIBBY & SON, 31:6 Chapel Street, NEW HAVEN, CONN., 
s manufacture all kinds of Society Pins and Badges. In wor kmanship up- 
— in prices moderate. Specimens of Pins of each Fraternity always on 
es set with precious stones a speciality. Estimates furnished. 
Orders ‘by mail receive prompt attention. 403 


BF. LUTHER, 79 Nassau Street, NEW YORK, 
manufacturer of all kinds of Society Pins, and Badges. Secret t Society, B 
Ball, Boating, and Sporting Badges, Pins, Medals, etc., Seperier 


J workmanship and prices lower than the lowest. Estimates designs furnished. 
Orders by call promptly tee to. Samples of College work always on 
hand. 405 


Minerals, Apparatus, &c. 


APPARATUS, SHEE, WIRE, &c 
H M. Raynor, No 25 Bond Street, New Y 305 


ren. CENT. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We loan not 
to exceed one-third of the value ascertained by sersonal inspection by ome of the 
firm. mn many years business, have never lost a dollar. We pay the interest 
promptly semi-annually in New York drafts. During the panic, when all other 
securities lagged, our Farm Mortgages were paid promptly. We get funds from 
the Atlantic to the Missouri River, and may be abie to refer to parties of your ac- 

Send for full particulars. 
J. B. WATKINS & CO.. Lawrence, ansas. 


A BOOK FOR EVERYBODY. 


THE ART OF COMPUTATION, 
By D. W. GOODRICH, 

The well-known Lightning Calculator of the Erie Railway, and a 

practical Teacher oft many years experience, should be in the hands 

of all who are interested in Education. 

It has uniquely connected with it a Calendar, which can be 
instantly adjusted, Old Style or New Style, to any month in any 
year from A.D. I to A.D. 3,000. 

Third edition, revised and enlarged ; 206 pages, 18 illustrations, 
full index. Price to Teachers, $1.00. Address 
COLLEGE COURANT, 

. New Haven, Conn, 


Care FRANK CHATFIELD, 


For special students in Chemistry 


OF MINES, 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 


EAST FORTY-NINTH ST. NEW-YORK CITY. 


FACULTY: 
#. A. P. BARNARD, S.T.D., LL.D., | WM. © PECK, LL.D., Mechanics 


President ; and 
T. EGLESTON, Jn., E.M., Mineral-| JOHN H. VAN AMRINGE, A.M., 
ath 
FRANCIS L. VINTON, E.M., Min- | OGDEN N, ROOD, A.M., Ph 
and Civil Engineering J. S. NEWBERRY. M.D., ti LD. 
CHANDLER, Pu. D. ,Analyt.| Geology and Paleontology 
and App. Chemist FRED’K STENGEL, German; 
CHARLES A, JOY, Pu.D., General | JULES E. LOISEAU, French. 


ASSISTANTS. 


CHAS. ADAMS COLTON, E.M.,| PIERRE DE PEYSTER RICK- 
EDWD. HALLOCK, AM. | HENRY ‘A.B. 


Chemistry ; 
WM. PISTOR, E.M., OuN F F. "MEYER, 


Registrar. 
ALEXIS A. yULIEN, Knalyt- | FREDERICK A. CAIRNS, AM., 
ical Chemistry ; Analytical Chemistry 
ELWYN WALLER, A.M,, E.M.,| WILLIAM HALSEY INGERSOLL, 
Analytical Chemistry: A M., LI. B., Civil Engineering. 
HENRY CARRINGTON BOLTON, LEONARD WALDO, S., Astrn’my. 
A.M., Pu.D., Analytical Chemistry, JNO KROM REES, A.B., Astronomy. 


The pian of this School embraces five three-year courses for the Degree of 
Engineer of Mines or Bachelor of Philesophy viz:—I. Civil Bagueees: lt Il. 
Mining Romeeariog III. Metallurgy ; IV. Geology and Natura) History ; 
Analytical and Applied Chemistry. ere is a preparatory year for those AS 
qualified for the feauiee courses. Persons not candidates for a degree may, by 
special arrangement, pursue any of the branches taught in the School, wi out 
previous examination. 

Exrensrs.—The fee for the full course, including instruction, use of labora- 
tories, apparatus, chemicals, drawing-room, and students’ collection of minerals, is 
and Assaying, the feg is $200, 
students in Assaying are admitted for two months for a fee of $50. Pecu- 
niary ory aid extended to those a able to meet the expenses of the School. 

For further information and for catalogues, apply to 

408 DR. C. F. CHANDLER, Dean of the Faculty. 


GEVENTY-FIVE CENTS 


WILL PROCURE 


(1) HENRY WARD BEECHER’S TWELVE LECTURES 
ON PREACHING, being the third series delivered before 
the Vale Theological School. These were reported Ellin- 
wood and revised by or under the direction of Mr. Beecher 
himself. They are considered by far superior to any of his 
lectures. 

(2) DR. BROWN -SEQUARD’S SEVEN CELEBRATED 
LECTURES on Nerve Force and Nerve-Activity, delivered 
before the Lowell Institute. 

(3) FIVE ARTICLES ON EDUCATION IN JAPAN. by 
Prof. W. E. Griffis, of the Imperial College of Tokei. These 
treat of Japanese Students, Native Teachers, The Old Educa- 
tion, Physical Training, Female Education, Study of Languages 
in Japan, and Moral Training. 

(4) LAWS OF ENGLISH ORTHOGRAPHY, Two Articles, 
Prof. G. L. Raymond, Williams 

(5) SCHLIEMANN’S TROJAN DISCOVERIES, by Bayard 


(6) THES STUDY OF SANSKRIT, by Prof. Fitz-Edward Hall, 


(7) REFORM IN PRUSSIAN HIGH SCHOOLS, by Prof. 
William Wells, Union ae 

(8) ASTRONOMY IN AMERICA, by Prof. E. Weiss, Vienna. 

(9) SCIENTIFIC RHODOMONTADE, by Prof. Tayler Lewis, 
Union College. 

(10) CLASSICAL EDUCATION, by Prof. G. W. Dean. 

(11) NECESSITY OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN 
COLLEGES, by the late Prof. Francis Lieber. 

(12) ANOTHER METHOD OF SOLVING THE HOMERIC 
PROBLEMS, by George W. Elliot, A.B. 

(13) THE TREE OF KNOWLEDGE, by Charles Kingsley. 

(14) MICROSCOPIC EXAMINATION OF AIR, from Nature, 

(15) EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, by W. T. Harris, Su- 

rintendent St. Louis Public Schools. 

(16) THE EDUCATIONAL STRUGGLE IN ENGLAND, 
Dalhousie Gazette 

(17) PREVENTION OF CUAL OIL EXPLOSIONS, by 
Augustus F. Ehric, M.D. 

(18) INFLUENCE OF GEOLOGICAL CHANGES ON THE 
EARTH’S ROTATION, by Sir William Thomson. F.R.S. 

(19) THE ICELANDIC LANGUAGE, by Prof. William Fiske, 
Cornell University. 

(20) THE ANTENN# OF INSECTS, by T. W. Wonfar. 

(21) THE CIRCLE SQUARED, by Prof. A. Jackman, Norwigh 

Universit 

(22) COLLEGE GRADUATES IN CONGRESS, by A. E. 

Nolen, A.M. 

(23) on ane OF THE FIRST UNIVERSITY, by Professor 


(24) FORCE AND MATTER, 7he Engineer. 

The above articles have recently rat ag in THE COLLEGE 
Courant. The publishers having a limited number of sets con- 
taining them, would forward the same post paid on receipt of 


ew Haven, Conn. .. 


OSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY, 


The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
gt John Stseet, New York. 


HENRY HOE, Acar. 


75 cents, Address CoLLEGE CouRANT, care of Frank Chatfield, 


JOSEPH 
TRADE MARK: /‘G LLOTT'S | or Descriptive Name and Designating No 
Warranted. 
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Baton & Bradbury's Mathematis 


THE MOST PRACTICAL 
THE MOST POPULAR, 
THE BEST. 


Primary, Grammar, High, and Normal 
Schools and Academies. 


EATON’S Primary Arithmetic, 100 pp, $0.26 
Un the object iesson plan, and made attractive tor 
beginners. 

EATON’'S Intellectual Arithmetic, 176 pp, 6.4% 
A progressive development o! subjects, with numer- 
ous review exercises. 

EATON’S Elements of Arithmetic, 190 pp, 0.45 
A short course—combining written and mental. 

EATON’S Com. School Arithmetic, 327 pp, 0.95 
‘Thoroughly revised and printed trom new piates, con- 
taining tuiler statements in regard ta Government 
and municipal bonds, premium on gold, the new and 
only method now used by business men for reckon- 
ing sterling exchange, and other vaiuable improve- 
ments, 

EATON’S High School Arithmetic, 373 pp, 1.25 
A thorough and exhaustive Ueatisc for advanced 
classes. 

Bradbury’s Eaton’s Elem. Algebra, 269 pp, 1.25 
is a work of moderate size, and yet contains enough 
to give a thorough knowledge of the subject. It has 
a large number and great variety of problems, and 
has not the useless matter found in — text books 
on this branch of study. A chapter on Logarithms 
has recently been added. 

Bradbury’s Elementary Geometry, pp, 1.00 
Tins work contains in moderate compass the essen- 
tals ef Plane and one book of Solid Geometry, nu 
merous problems of construction, practical questions 
for review, and exercises for origina! demonstration. 

Bradbury’s El t’y Trig try, 128 pp, 1.00 
Presenting bo.h the Ana.ytical and Geometrical 
methods, with practical applications, and full tables 
of Logarithms. 

Bradbury’s Geom. and Trigonom., in: vol, 1.50 

Bradbury’s Trigonome and Surveying, 

We Tables, 300 1.75 

Eaton’s Gram. School Arithmetic, 351 pp, 1.10 
Combining the Common and High Schuo. Arthme- 
tics, and is sometimes preferr where only one 
written Arithmetic is used. 

It is believed that Eaton & Bradbury’s Mathematics are 
the best yet publi- hed, 

The Arithmetics contain clear and accurate definitions and 
rules, practical examples, and the correct presentation of busi 
ness Arthmetic with business-like methods. !hey have no 
hobbies, but present the best methods of instruction current 
among the best teachers, and those practical methods current 
among business men. 

Che Commen and Grammar School Arithmetics are printed 
from entirely new electrotype plates. and have been revised 
and improved. ‘The treatment of Excha: ge is made to con- 
form to the Act of Congress med, Moe Exchange, which wen! 
into effect January 1, 1874, and on which all transactions are 
now based. ‘They also contain more full explanations and 
problems with reference to Stocks, Government and Munici 
pal Bounds, and the relation of goid to currency, &c. 

these and other improvements have been made in such a 
manner as not to interfere with previous editions, though 
adding greatly to the value of the works 

An edit mof EATON’S COMMON SCHOOL ARITH- 
MEIC is now published, with Answers, both editions hav 


ing the same price. 

BRADBURA&’S ALGEBRA, Geometry, Trigo- 
nometry, and Surveying are books of moderate s.ze, 
avd yet contam enough to iead to the higher Mathemat- 
ics and give a thorough knowledge of their respective sub- 
jects. Yhe Aigebra contains a chapter on Logarithms, and 
all the different books abound in practical questions and ex- 
ercises for original work. They enable the pupil to master 
the essentials of the subjects in two-thirds of the usual time. 

EATON & BRADBURY’S MATHEMATICS are 
used wholly or in part in the pubiic schools of Boston, 
Worcester, New Haven, Lowell, Cambridee, Lynn, New 
Bedford, Norwich, Bridgeport, Bangor, Biddeford, Saco, 
Newport, Rutland, Concord, Manchester, Portsmouth, 
Dover, Nashua, New:on. Somerv ile, Chelsea, Gloucester, 
Miljord, Taunton, Holyoke, Fitchburg. Adams, Palmer, 
Amherst, Middletown, Stamford. Willimantic, Webster, 
Beverly, Abington, Plymouth, Wateriown, Winchester, 


Weymouth, Marlboro, and a very large number of cities and | tical 


towns throughout New England, and extensively West, be- 
sides numerous private schools academies, and colleges. 

Bradbury's Algebra and Geometry are accomplishing better 
results than have been attained in our school in the use o* 
any other text-books on these subjects —Cares Emery, 
Head Master Charlestown High Sc 

Eaton's Arithmetics are tound io meet ali the wants of the 
schools, and are working well.— Boston Text Book Com. 

{ believe most fully in Eaton’s Arithmetics —1. N. Carte 
Tox, Conn. State Normal School, New Britain. 


MESSRS. THOMPSON, BROWN & CO. also publish : 


Eaton’s Questions in Arithmetic, 48 pp, $0.15 
For daiy recttauon and review purposes—a book tor 
every teacher. and pupil. Adapted to any text-book. 


Questions in Geography ° 0.1 
Uniform with the above, aud used with great success 


in schools of different grades. f 
Smellie’s Philosophy of Natural History, 2.00 
Worcester’s Elements of History, e - 1.88 
Taylor’s Method of Classical Study, 1.25 
Philbrick’s American Union Speaker, 2.25 
Philbrick’s Primary Union Speaker, 0,65 
Philbrick’s Primary School 

20 Labiets, m’t'd on cards 22x28 in, cards, each 0.88 
Orcutt’s Teachers’ Manual, 1.00 
Orcutt’s Parents’ Manual, 1.25 
Krauss’s First Book in German, ° 1.10 
Krauss’s Elements of German Grammar, 1.10 


Single cores ot any of above named text books sent for 
examination on receipt of halt price 

Specimen sheets of Tablets on receipt of 25 cents each. 

Liberal terms for first introduction. iptive catalogue 
and circulars sent on application. 


The Excelsior School Desk: 


The «03st comturtable, durable, and in all respects the 
handsamest and best School Desk in the market. i 
Sehoo! Directors are invited to send for Illustrated Cata- 


ue and prices of these deservedly ular Desks. 
Cones pondence with teachers and school officers solicited, 
THOMPSON, BROWN & Co., 


D. APPLETON & CO,, 
PUBLISHERS, 
549 & 551 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Have aan,“ opened AN AGENCY for the sale of their 
ublications in New England, at 


22 HAWLEY ST., BOSTON, 


Where a complete assortment of all their Publications will 
be constantly found. 

Superintendents, School Committees, and 
Teachers visiting Boston are cordially invited to call and 
examine their extensive assortment of Standard Educational 


and Scientific Works, and Text-Books. 
ihe attenticn of Veachers and School Officers is called to 
the following announcements of their recent Publications : 


KRUSIS 
GRADED SYSTEM OF DRAWING. 


Adapted to the requirements of all Schools, 

It is the only complete graded course published. It is 
thoroughly practical, and can be successfully used in classes 
by teachers who have had no special preparation or training 
for teaching this subject. The course consists of the follow 
ine: 

Synthetic Series (Primary), 4 Books and Manual 

Analytic Series (Intermediate), 6 Books and Manual. 

Perspective Series (Grammar Schoo!),4 Books and 

Geometric and Shading Series (High School), In 
press ) 

Besides the graded course, there will be ial courses, 
embracing Mechanical, Architectural, and Industrial Draw- 
ing of all kinds. 

Although but a short time since the publication of Kriisi’s 
Drawing Books was begun, they have been introduced into 
the schools of more than one thousand cities and towns in the 
United States 


THE UNIVERSAL STANDARD. 


Harkness’s Introductory Latin Book, intended as 


ples of the Language. 
Harkness’s Latin Grammar, Revised edition. 
Harkness’s Latin Reader. 


Harkness’s Practical Introduction to Latin 
Composition. Part 1, Elementary Exercises intend. d 
as a companion to the Reader Part II, Latin Syntax 
- Part 111, Elements of Latin Style, with Special Reference 
to Idioms and Synonymes, 


Harkness’s Cresar’s Commentaries on the Gallic 
ar. 


Harkness’s Cicero’s Select Orations. 


This series has received the unqualified commendation of 
many of the most eminent classical professors and teachers in 
our country, and is already in use im every State of the 
Union, and indeed, in nearly all our leadi Gnssical institu 
tions of every grade, both of sched 


A Popular Series of Geographies, 
Cornell's Primary Geography. ° 
Cornell's Intermediate Geography. 
Cornell’s Physical Geography. 
Cornell's Outline Maps. 
Send for pamphlet giving full description and testimonials. 


Up to Date. 


Quackenbos’s Primary Arithmetic. 

Quackenbos’s Elementary Arithmetic. 
Quackenbos’s Practical Arithmetic. 

Just Published. Quackenbos’s Higher Arithmetic. 


, Send for evidences of the merits and success of this prac- 
series. 


Miss Youman's New Botanical Series. 


First Lessons in Botany. 
Seeond Book of Botany. 
Henslow’s Botanical Chart, Edited by Miss Youman’s. 


New aud Fresh. 


Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy. 

Science Primer Series—( hemistry, Physics, Physiolo- 
gy, Physical Geography, Geology. 

Wrage’s Practical German Series. 

History of Germany. 

Atkinson’s Ganot’s Physics. 

Lockyer’s Elements of Astronomy. 

Youman’s Chemistry. (A new Edition in Press ) 


Our New Educational Catalogue, embracing over three 
+hundred standard text-books, will be mailed free to Teachers 
and School Officers on application ; also our ‘‘ Educational 
Record”’ for 1874, with interesting articles on the subject of 
Education. 

Prompt attention will be given to all inquiries and corres- 
pondence in r. f to our Text Books, and all other edu- 
cational topics. Address, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


22 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Or 
Wa, HENsHaw, | Agents for New England, 


an Elementary Drill-Book on the Inflections and Princi-| 7 


Crenleat New Mathematical Series. 


A Complete Course for all Classes of Learners. 


Clear and Comprehensive---Practical and Scien- 
tific---Meritorious and Economical. 


MORE EXTENSIVELY USED THAN ANY 
OTHER SERIES. 


AN UNPARALLELED RECORD. 


About 1,600,000 Copies Now in Use! 


No other Series of Mathematics ever offered to the public 
has stood the ordeal of the school-room for so long a time. or 
attained so wide a circulation, or received the approval an 
endorsement of so many reliable and competent educators in 
different parts of the country With the improvements and 
additions recently made, this series is unrivaled in simplicity 


and completeness, 
REASONS 


Briefly given, by the best Teachers, for their preference for 
Greenleaf’ Series. 

1. They are common-sense text-books, uniting Menta] and 
Written Exercises. 

2. They are modern, and adapted to the best methods of 
teach 
series for all classes of 
learners, aud for schools of all grades 

4. Each book is complete in itself, and the series such that 
any degree of Mathematical knowledge may be obtained in 
the least possible 

5 The books are handsomely urably made, 
the cheapest. 


Greenleaf's New Elementary Algebra. 


From Isaac N. Carle A. M., now Principal State 
Normal Connecticut 

At the opening of our school we adopted GREENLEAF’S 

NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA as one of the text- 
books, and thus far we are more than satisfied with it. It 
bears the test of daily use in the recitation room. Our pupils 
enjoy the book. Its philosophical arrangement, its cl:ar and 
concise statement of principles, and its well-chosen problems 
render this the most perfect work of the kind win which 
am acquaint 
Professor Carleton says (March 15, 1873), “ Although sore- 
ly pressed to adopt some other Algebra, we still continue to 
use GREENLEAF’S in the Normal School, and consid- 
er it the best.” 

Prof. den, Principa! of Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal 
School, says( July, i We use GREENLEAF’S NEW 
ELEME LARY ALGEBRA only, and feel satisfied with 
it.” 


From Prof. Charles 0. Thomson, now Principal In- 
stitute Technical Science, Worcester, Mass. 

GREENLBAF’S ALGEBRAS work well in my school. 
The NEW ELEMENTARY is logical, lucid, progressive 
and dignified, and the NEW HIGHER is if possible, berter 
than the Elementary. Without any invidious suggestions in 
regard to o- other author, | wish every teacher of Algebra 
would give these books a trial. 

From R. B. Clark, A. M., Principal Public High School 

Fitchburg, Mass. 

I cannot but think that GREENLLAF’S SERIES will 
commend :tself most tully to impartial minds, as being the best 
betore the public, whether for style, one, or intrinsic 
worth, The use of other text books upon this science, and 
Algebra in particular, only inclines the more strongly in favor 
of these mathematical works. 


Greenleaf’s New Practical Arithmetic. 
From Prof. of Siatnmeatten, Wilbraham Academy. 


ass. 
“ GREENLEAF’S NEW PRACTICAL ARITHME- 
TIC gives general satisfaction, and is the only written Arith- 
metic used 1n this school ; it is comprehensive enough for any 
class without a higher Arithmetic.” 
From W. L. P. Boardman; now Principal Lewis Gram- 
mar School, Boston. 

I have always liked GREKNLEAF’S SERIES OF 
ARITHMBTICS. The improvements contained in GREEN 
LEAF’S NEW PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, make it, 
in my estimation, one of the very best books before the public. 


GREENLEAF’S SERIES 


Is now used in the most important Scheols in BOSTON, 
NEW YORK CITY, PHILADELPHIA, ST. 
LOUIS, and many other cities; and has been recently in 
t oduced into upwards of 6,800 Schools in the Eastern 
and Middle States, including entire unifoimity in numerous 
counties 

GREENLEAF’S is the standard in upwards of 1,000 
Cities and ‘owns in the New England States alone, ; 


Parker's Progressive Exercises 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


A New Edition, Revised and Enjarged, by Prof. 
AME» in. HAMILTON. Complete Course in one 
k. 12mo, 240 pp. Recently published. Hand- 
somely printed on fine paper, substantially bound 
in cloth, and sold at the low retail price of ONE 
DOLLAR. Introduction price, a dozen. A 
specimen mailed to Teachers, prepaid, on receipt 
of 90 cents. 
This popular text-book is now widely used in 
Grammar, High Schools, and Academies. 


WH The correspondence of School Directors and 
Teachers respectfully solicited by 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., Publishers, 


OR Boston, 
ORLANDO LEACH, General 


25 and 29 Cornhill, Boston. 


J. S. Haves. 22 Hawley St., Boston. 


Agent, 
Office 142 and 144 Grand St. New York City. 


VALUABLE NEW BOOKS, 
PROF. ARNOLD GUYOT'S 


LAST AND BEST BOOK. 


Guyot’s Grammar- School Geography, 


JUST ISSUED. Price $2.00. 


This work was designed by its author to hold the same 
rank in the department of Political or Civil and Commerci 
Geography that is so Lape | accorded to Guyor’s 
Puysicat GEoGRAPHY in its special department. 

An examination will show how completely one supplements 
the other, and how fitly each may be used as a class- in 
the same schools and imstitutions. 


Guyot’s Physical Ceography. 
"PRICE, $2.25. 

The public estimate oi <he merits of this pont work may 
be indicated by its sale, which within the first year of its 
publication are counted in tens of thousands. : 

These two works, as should be expected, are rapidly find- 
ing place side by side in schools of academic grade through- 
out the country. 

FOR ¥UNIOR SCHOOLS: 
Guyot’s Elementary Geography. Price, 75 cents. 
Guyot’s Intermediate Geography. Price, $: 50. 
Guyot’s Geographical Teaching. For Teachers only. 


NOW READY. 
SHELDON’S FOURTH READER. 


336 Pages. Beautifully Ulustrated, Price, $1.25. 
Teachers who have long been waiting fer this book will find 
i and best work 


it to be the most attractive, as it is the 
of its kind extant. 


SHELDON’S READERS. 
Sheldon’s Illustrated First Reader. 

go pages. Price, 25 cents 
Sheldon’s Illustrated Second Reader. 

190 pages. Price, 50 cents, 

Sheldon’s Dlustrated Third Reader. 

224 pages. Price, 75 cents. 

Sheldon’s Illustrated Fourth Reader. 

330 pages. Price, $1 25 

These four books are so constructed and graded by their 
well known author as to afford the instruction usually a 
mm similar series consisting of six or seven numbers. Shel- 
don’s FOUR BOOKS constitute a sufficient series for use in all 
schools grading trom Primary to Grammar Schools, inclusive. 
Sheldon’s New Phonic Charts. 

Ten Charts in set. Price, $5 00 
Sheldon's Illustrated Phonic Primer. 

60 pages. Price, 20 cents, 


FELTERS ARITHMETICS. 


Felter’s Primary Arithmetic. 
182 pages. Price, 35 cents. 


Felter’s Primary Arithmetic. 
Without Answers. Price, 30 ceats. 


Felter’s Intermediate Arithmetic. 
30; pages. Price, So cents. 


Felter’s Intermediate Arithmetic. 


Without Answers. Price, 75 cents. 


Felter’s New Practical Arithmetic. 
360 pages. Price, $1 co 


Felter’s New Practical Arithmetic. 
Without answers. Price, 95 cents. 


COOLEY'S PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


Cooley’s Easy Experiments. 85 pages; 75 cts. 
Cooley’s Elementary Philosophy. 178 pp; $1 00 
Cooley’s Advanced Natural Philosophy. , 
315 pages; $1 50 
Cooley’s Elementary Chemistry. 192 pages; $1 00. 
Cooley’s Advanced Chemistry. 315 pages; $1 25. 
Cooley’s Elementary Astronomy. In preparation. 
atura wi riments 
phy an emistry, wit 


“in each science, now used in our schools 


country. 


Williams & Southerland’s Patent Copy Books. 


Williams & Southerland’s Patent Penmanship, 
Nos. 1 to 5. Per dozen, $: 20; With Blotters, $1 35. 


ADVANCED SERIES. 


Williams & Southerland’s Patent Penmanship, 
Nos. 6to 8 Per dozen, $1 80; With Blotters, $2 oo. 


TENNEY'S NATURAL HISTORIES 


Tenney’s Natural History of Animals. 
Tenney’s Manual of Zoology. 

Tenney’s Natural History Tablets. 
Temmey's Class-Book in Natural History. 


PB pean and Schools supplied on specially favorabie 

SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
654 Broadway, New York. 
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